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ROSTON STREET SHOWMEN AND MUSICIANS. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1857. 


amused spectators. These street shows are certainly an innova- 


Our artist has here sketched expressly for the Pictorial, one of | tion on the stern and staid habits of our fathers. Supposing hand- 


those scenes that have become characteristic of the street life of 


modern Boston, which is fast becoming cosmopolitan in its spirit. | 


We have here an itinerant showman and musician, with a won- 
derfal performing monkey whose dexterity always attracts crowds 
whenever the “ enterprising proprietor” sets up his table and ex- 
hibits the animal’s proficiency in the programme which has been 
taught him. This miniature caricature of humanity is a perfect 
proficient in the infantry manual, and goes through the motions 
with a little musket with surprising dexterity, though the lightning- 
like rapidity of his movements lacks the steadiness of the veteran. 
He fires his piece without winking and in a manner that would 
shame many a new-fledged son of Mars. In the sabre exercise he 
is equally at home. His master stands beside the table, with a 
pocket-full of arms and instruments, military and musical. Around 
the centre of attraction is grouped a miscellanéous crowd, and 


though the boys are looking on with intense delight, yet we will 
venture to say that the children of a larger growth are no less | 


organs and monkeys to have been invented in the good old days 
when Puritanism held undisputed sway in the good old town of 
Boston, and supposing one of these itinerants to have debarked 
with his tools of trade in Boston, hard would have been his fate— 
dire would have been the commotion all along the shores of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. But our fathers were merciful, and would proba- 
bly have dismissed such an offender with a severe admonition, a 
sound whipping, or banishment on pain of death, on a repetition of 
the offence. They were stern enemies of idleness and unprofitable 
art—those brave old progenitors of ours. But we have changed 
all that as mach as we have changed the physical aspect of the 
good old Tremont town. Now hand-organs and monkeys are 
ubiquitous—they come over in about every passenger ship—they 
invest every thoroughfare, and are to be met with even in our 
country roads and lanes. Some of the organs are really musical, 
and “ Oft in the stilly night” their strains awaken “ Love’s young 
dream ;” while others are wheezing, phthisicky, “weak inventions 
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of the enemy,” “murdering sleep” more ruthlessly than the Thane 
of Cawdor. And a curious feature of these perambulating music- 
machines is the simultaneousness of their performances, when there 
can be no possibility of concert—we do not intend a pun—among 
them. You shall, for instance, be standing by the Winthrop House, 
and the familiar strains of “Old Dog Tray ” will greet your ears. 
To escape from this melody you walk along the common, and 
when out of earshot of the first performer, say when opposite the 
Tremont House, another sturdy foreigner will be found, grinding 
out the same tune. Springing into the horse-cars, you will hear, 
at different intervals all along your line of travel, nothing but 
“Old Dog Tray,” until exasperated and worn out, you come to 
the conclusion that “ Old Dog Tray” encircles the globe, like the 
roll of the British drum. This is one of the many inscrutable 
mysteries of hand-organs that defy the most searching philosopher. 
We have never entered the crusades against these musicians 
waged by over-sensitive persons, who have, by the way, the best 
and costliest music at their disposal. They gratify a popular 
taste which finds no other mode of indulgence. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial] 
Che Brothers of the Coast: 
BUCCANEERS OF THE AWTILLES. 


A WILD STORY OF THE TROPICS. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


[cortixvep.] 


CHAPTER 

After a moment of pensive reflection, Joaquin replied, with 
emotion : 

“Listen, Dona Carmen: I am strong; allow me to casry you, 
and I answer for it, we shall soon reach the great river. They 
will, perhaps, lose our trail, for 1 know a ford. This is our only 
chance of safety.” 

“Carry me!” replied Carmen. 

The recruit took her in his arms, and carried her like a child 
asleep, feeling his ardor re-animated under his gracious burden. 
Our fugitives’ course became rapid, almost convulsive, for they 
understood the price of each minute, and the barking of the dogs 
became more loud and more distinct. Every few moments they 
cast looks behind them, fancying their pursuers were already close 


.to them. Once the monk, who dragged himself with almost super- 


human efforts over the stumps and roots in their path, and over 
which Joaquin appeared to glide with a sure and agile foot, cried : 

“We have arms ; let us turn and face these brigands, and die 
bravely !” 

But the young man, without stopping, answered : 

“ But in dying, we should leave Dona Carmen slave to Michel 
le Basque.” 

Exhausted with fatigue, they arrived at length to a hill which 
crowned the limits of the forest, and which they rapidly descended 
to the edge of the great river ; but there, a new misfortune awaited 
them, and Joaquin could not restrain a cry of surprise and fright, 
pointing with a despairing gesture to the muddy and troubled 
water of the river. 

“It is impossible to ford it,” said he, in a hollow voice; “the 
river has risen at least fifteen feet.” 

“ We are lost, then !” said the monk, in a state of consternation, 
kneeling on the sand with Dona Carmen. 

“ Saved, perhaps ; who knows ‘” returned Joaquin, interrogating 
the blue sky with an anxious look, while the wind began to blow 
in sudden gusts. The atmosphere became heavy and oppressive. 

“JT do not know what is the matter,” said Fray Eusebio, return- 
ing to Joaquin, “but my legs tremble and my sight is troubled.” 

“ And 1,” said the young girl, “experience strange sensations. 
There is a noise and rumbling in my ears, such as I have never 
heard before.” 

“J was not deceived, then!” cried the recruit. “We are about 
to witness a terrible scene, to which, perhaps, we shall owe our 
safety, for man’s vengeance cannot struggle against Heaven’s 
anger.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the monk. 

“Prepare your heart and pray,” replied Joaquin. “God grant 
we may not become victims of the earthquake which is about to 
take place.” 

“ An earthquake!” repeated Dona Carmen, surprised into a 
movement of fear. “Let us, then, bid each other adieu.” 

“You are more secure here than in your hatto, senorita,” re- 
plied Joaguin. “But follow my advice; you must lie down in 
this high grass, and with as much calmness as possible await the 
will of God with respect to us.” 

In 2 moment the fugitives comprehended their imminent dan- 
ger. Already all the trees of the forest trembled, without being 
agitated by the least breath of wind. The river rose up from its 
bed, and the waves were crested with foam. The clouds were 
heaped one on the other, til) they formed an opaque veil. Nothing 
now remained of the blue sky. Some beasts of prey wandered 
here aud there, and made the hearts of the fugitives sink within 
them by their howiimys. 

At this moment, the buccaneer with his huntemen appeared on 
the brow of the hill, They uttered a cry of triumph when they 
pereeived Joaquin still standing, and cried out : 

“ Deliver yourself up! Your life and those of your companions 
shall be spared.” 

“We wait for you,” replied the reeruit, coldly. 

“You shall not escape us now,” continued Michel le Basque. 
“You axe at our mercy.” 

“ AnG you at God's,” replied Joaquin, in a solemn voice. “He 
can blind your eyes and break your weapon the moment you 
believe you can reach us.” 

“ Forward!” eried Michel, im 2 tone of contempt; and he took 
step advaneec. 

But he svon fell back im terror, and his hair stood on his head. 
The hill opened at his feet. Another step, and the buccancer 
would have fallen into the gulf which had just swallowed up the 
path leading t the river. He found himself separated from the 
fugitives Ly an insurmountabic OLetacte. 

douquin leaned towards the young creole, and said, in joyful 
voice, “ Dons Carmen, you ane fnee,” 

But the adveuturer, furious and in despair, convulsively pressed 
his musket im his hands, gad cried out, snecringly : 

* Ah, you think you can tiumph over Michel le Basque ?” 

He had not time t accomplish his design. The sky became 


obscured by a shower of cinders. Twice Joaquin saw the bucca- 
neer motionless, leaning On his musket, and waiting for a favor- 
able moment to fire. But each time the young man closed his 
eyes with fear when he saw the heavens one flame of fire, and the 
whole horizon illuminated with the most vivid colors. He heard 
trees splitting in every direction around him, and saw them fall 
with a crash to the ground. 

Our fugitives remained motionless, overwhelmed, all the while 


. the earthquake lasted. The entire night was passed in this terri- 


ble agony. When day appeared, it revealed a new scene to them. 
The river had taken a new channel, and had chahged a savanna 
into a pond, and the whole face of nature around them appeared 
changed. Joaquin could discover no trace of Michel le Basque 
and his companions. The borders of the forest were no longer 
to be distinguished, excepting by some twisted and calcined roots 
at their feet. It resembled the ruins of an immense fire. 

Advancing towards the river, and having for some time explored 
its banks with a good deal of anxiety, Joaquin returned with an 
almost joyful air, saying : * 

“ Senorita, I have found the ford, by means of which we shall 
be able to reach a retreat of which I alone know the secret, and 
where for many days we can set all pursuit at defiance.” 

Dona Carmen and the monk followed their generous guide, and 
after three hours’ travel, they reached the entrance of a grotto, cut 
out by nature from a sbdlid rock, which was perfectly isolated on 
the other side of the river. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CAVERN. 

Wuew the fugitives had entered into the grotto, Joaquin cried : 

“ Let us now thank God, for we have nothing more to fear!” 

“From the ladrones it is possible,” replied the monk ; “ but are 
you certain we can escape another danger, almost as formidable ?” 

“Of what new peril do you speak, father?” asked Carmen. 

“Of hunger,” replied Fray Eusebio, “which paralyzes courage 
and strength, and which allows you to count minute by minute 
your slow agony.” 

“Come, come; no more fanciful terrors,” said the young man, 
gaily. “‘ We know that courage is not a special gift of gentlemen 
of your robe.” 

The monk cast on him a look full of hatred. 

“ Re-assure yourself,” added Joaquin, “where there is ground 
under our feet, or the Sound of waves reach our ears, or where 
space extends over our heads, there are resources left for us.” 

“That is all very well,” replied the monk, gravely ; “‘ but it the 
huntemen betray the fugitives, what shall we have gained by fol- 
lowing your advice ?” 

“ Repose confidence in me, father, and dismiss all such puerile 
fears. Fonget, if it be possible, that you wear a monk’s habit, 
and remember only that you area man. Imitate Dona Carmen. 
See, she is worn out with fatigue, and yet she does not tremble 
like you at the thought of imaginary perils.” 

The monk shivered, but replied, in a calmer and milder voice: 

“What would you have, Joaquin? as you say, courage is not 
usually bestowed upon gentlemen of my robe; but,” added he, in 
a low voice, “it is not the same with revenge.” 

“ Know, then,” pursued the young adventurer, “ that this rock 
is surrounded by half marine prairies, on which dwell the best tur- 
tles of Hispaniola. And as soon as night comes we can obtain as 
many as we wish.” 

“Why did you not give us this explanation at first, Joaquin ?” 

“ Now, father, we must light a good fire, in order to afford 
Dona Carmen a little warmth. We have passed a rough night, 
and I confess at times I have been almost ready to yield to the 
desire for sleep.” 

A strange smile passed over the monk’s features with the rapidi- 
ty of lightning. He replied : 

“Let us return thanks to Providence, Joaquin. I have about 
me a phial which contains the best cordial in the world against 
sleep. You know my profession obliges me to dabble in medicine, 
A few drops will restore your strength.” 

“ Willingly, father,—willingly. Although we are in security. 
here, I shall be very glad to watch while you take a little repose.” 

While Montbars occupied himself with making a fire, the monk 
drew from a little bag suspended from his waist a phial, which he 
examined with an expression of mysterious joy. 

The young creole, vanquished by fatigue, slept for some mo- 
ments, She scarcely paid any attention to the words exchanged 
by her two companions. The monk poured five or six drops of 
his pretended cordial into a leathern goblet, which he handed to 
Joaquin. He then retired to the end of the cave, and there coldly 
watched what was about to take place. 

The adventurer lighted a large fire, and with emotion regarded 
Dona Carmen’s pale face, as it was revealed by the flickering 
light of the burning wood. The silence was profound. The slow 
and gentle respiration of the young creole could just be heard, 
and that was all. 

Suddenly, Joaquin, with great surprise, felt a shiver run through 
his body, and his eyelids were pressed down by an irresistible de- 
sire to sleep. His thoughts became confused, and wandered bike 
the vague images of a dream, In vain he endeavored to shake 
off this torpor, and yet he had been accustomed to resist the most 
urgent fatigue; im vain he tied to fix his looks on the young girl 
he had saved, and whom he must protect still. In spite of him- 
self, he feltan icy colduess seize all Wis limbs, At length his 
hands allowed the monk’s leathern goblet to fall to the ground, 
and at that moment he recollected the cordial which the latter bad 
given him, and he remembered that Fray Kusebio was Don Re- 
mon Carral’s brother. He then suspected some horrible revenge 


on the part of the monk, and made a desperate effort to fise and 
advance towards the fanatic. The latter in feceded, 
Montbars’s knees trembled. The monk looked at earnestly, 
Montbars’s eyes became dim ; he tried to ttter a Cfy tO Awaken 
Dona Carmen, but the sound expired in his thfoat. He then 
understood that he was lost; and when the monk reached him, 
the buccaneer fell at his feet as if deprived of all sensation. But 
it was a singular thing; his body alone was motionless and cold 
as the dead. His mind was perfectly clear and his thoughts ac- 
tive. He heard the monk exclaim, with an accent of joy: 

“Atlast he is at my mercy. Fool! he thought he had over. 
come his enemy. When your looks and your voice insulted me, 
I remained calm; but tell me now which of us two has the 
advantage ?” 

Joaquin tried to raise himself. He heard his heart beat violent. 
ly—that was all. 

“ You love Dona Carmen,” resumed the monk, sthiling, “and 
you are there without voice, without sight, without strength to de. 
fend you from the least danger. Let her call for your assistance ; 
you will remain cold and motionless. Of what use is your cour. 
age—your devotion? You thought to stifle in my heart the 
remembrance of my brother’s death ; but revenge is the legitimate 
passion for those who possess no courage, and yet who have been 
offended. Do you hear, Joaquin?” 

He was silent for a moment, in order to allow his insult to enter 
Joaquin’s soul. He then continued : 

“ And yet all is not finished between us. I shall keep you fora 
more cruel suffering. I find you comprehend me, for your heart 
beats more violently ; and if your eyes could open, they would 
confound me. Still calm, Joaquin! Command the beatings of 
your heart, if you do not desire to dié too soon. You believe, 
perhaps, you are even certain that the proud creole Dona Carmen 
de Larates is not altogether insensible to your love. Fool, you 
shall hear the truth !” 

And the monk approached the young sleeping girl, and gently 
called; “ Senorita! senorita!” 

The creole did not awaken. Joaquin still heard the soft mar. 
mur of her respiration. 

“ How beautiful she is!” said Fray Eusebio, in a loud voice. 

At these words, the young man felt a tremor run through him, 
as if he were struck with a shock of electricity. He made a term- 
ble effort to deliver himself from his icy lethargy. Alas! he 
remained as motionless as a marble statue. 

“Dona Carmen!” repeated the monk, still more loudly. 

She awoke this time, and in a low and troubled voice exclaimed : 
“Is there any danger, father?” 

“See how well we are guarded !”” replied Fray Eusebio, point- 
ing to Joaquin. “The adventurer is asleep.” 

“ Poor Joaquin !” said the young creole, softly. ‘“ What fatigue 
has he endured in order to save us! So much the better; let him 
sleep for some hours. If he forget so much suffering in sleep, 
God be praised !” 

“Yes—God be praised!” continued the monk; “for it is He 
who has delivered him in our power, senorita.” 

“ Not so loud—not so loud, father; you will awaken him. But 
I did not exactly understand you,” she added, looking at him 
with astonishment. 

“ Ah, what would not our brothers the Spaniards give,” pur- 
sued the monk, exultingly, “if they had in their power him who 
inherits the fatal name of Montbars, the exterminator !” 

“ You frighten me, father,” interrapted the Creole, more and 
more surprised. 

“ Listen, Dona Carmen,” replied Fray Eusebio, with a sombre 
air. “You must now make up your mind. If you reach ls 
Rancheria in company with that adventurer, on whose head a price 
is fixed, whose very name is a living insult for all Spain, you will 
be lost in the eyes of all the inhabitants of Hispaniola. They 
will not believe that he saved you from slavery at the peril of bis 
life, without some secret motive or foolish ambition.” 

“¥Fether, you are cruel,” cried the poor young girl, her face 
covered with a deep blush. 

“In their eyes,” continued the monk, coldly, “ you will bave 
purchased your safety by not repulsing the love of a Brother 
the Coast.” 

“ But you, Fray Easebio, you know that never—” cried Dous 
Carmen, joining her hands together as if in supplication. 

“So they will think, senorita,” interrupted the monk ; “aud 
ean I swear there is no lie or calumny in the accusation ?” 

The young girl trembled and turned pale, and dared not reply. 
Joaquin felt his life suspended on Dona Carmen’s lips. 

“ Would you then,” added Fray Eusebio, “ brave die tongue of 
rumor which will greet you on your return? Would you eousent 
to submit to half the hatred attached to this brigand ?” 

“This brigand replied the creole, in profound stupor. “Do 
you really speak, father, of this generous young man who # 
devoted to us?” 

“ Yes—this brigand,” repeated the monk, “for do not forget for 
Spaniards he is a thief who has pillaged them; in a word, 
Monthars. Mothers frighten their disobedient children by wit 
pering to them this terrible name—Monthare! But amongst de 
Brothers of the Const, it is death-ory,—it ie whieh mab 
breaches in walls, and causes our soldiers to turn pale behind 
their cannons,” 

But what do you advise, then said Dona Carmen, Gress 
heavens! what is to be done ?’’ 

The monk smiled, and again pointed. to the adventurer, who 
still remained as if petrified in his apparent insensibility. 

“Do you not see, senorita, that the wretch remains a4 cal and 
defenceless as it is poss'ble to be 

“ Well,” said Carmen, mechanically, 
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« Well, « child, without any difficulty, could bind those robust 
and strong hands,” replied Fray Eusebio, significantly. 

Dona Carmen pushed away with her trembling hands the long 
hair which fell in disorder about her face, and looked at the monk 
as if she had not comprehended what he had said. There was a 
moment’s silence. Then the young creole arose, and standing 
before Fray Enusebio, she exclaimed with a bitter smile, full of 
doubt and fright : 

“You are only joking, father. You advise! You could not 
think I should consent. You must know in what light such an 
action would be regarded ; and yet you imagine I could commit it.” 

“Jt concerns your honor,” said the monk. 

“Tt is true,” murmured Dona Carmen, appearing to reflect. 
“No one will believe I can love the man I deliver up. Calumny 
itself would be silent before such a proof. Who could demand 
anything more? What higher virtue can there be than to sell to 
his executioners a man who has sacrificed everything for you—not 
his blood or his life, but his pride and his oaths? We shall re- 
compense by death his devotion and confidence. But you will at 
least promise me, father, to be silent respecting the insane love of 
this brigand ?” 

Joaquin’s heart bounded ready to break through his chest. 

“She will consent!” thought the monk. “I will be secret, 
senorita,” he replied, in a loud voice. ‘“ You will again become 
the rich and noble mistress of La Rancheria. Every one will 
admire the courage you have displayed in your flight ; you will be 
honored and caressed by all. And this bandit once delivered up, 
you need never fear an audacious look to make you tremble, or an 
insolent voice to recall to you your days of slavery, and to ask 
from you the price of your liberty.” 

“Bat,” returned the young girl, “if, in spite of riches and 
honor, I find myself contemptible in my own eyes,—if my heart 
cries out to me, ‘ You are a wretch, for there are no excuses for 
treason !'—if I should turn pale in the midst of festivals while 
thinking of this unfortunate young man, whose phantom might 
haunt me, in vain should I endeavor to hide my terror under a 
smile, my remorse under flowers and diamonds, which would ap- 
pear to me spotted with blood.” 

“What matter, if your smiles and your diamonds suffice to 
blind men’s eyes ?” said the monk, impatiently. 

“Spare me, father,” said the young girl, bewildered. ‘“No— 
an entire life of repentance and expiation would never atone for 
such cowardice.” 

“Cowardice !” repeated the monk; “an action which would 
make your name honored through all Spanish America!” 

“So, father,” returned Dona Carmen, with singular hesitation, 
“you have no other motives to encourage me in this treason ?” 


“She is about to consent,” thought Fray Eusebio. And he 
added, in a low voice: “I do not speak to you of the magnificent 
reward we shall receive from the governor of the island.” 

“Right! treason ought to be rewarded,” interrupted the creole, 
with the same strange accent. “Gold does not bear the imprint 
of blood—does’it, father? When our lips smile, when our fore- 
heads are free from wrinkles, who dreams of inquiring if ‘the soul 
is pure or weighed down by remorse? Besides, have you not 
promised me peace of heart? and ought I not to believe you, for 
you are a man of God?” 

“ Unfortunate girl!’ said Joaquin, to himself, horror-stricken in 
hearing her yield little by little to the monk’s suggestions. And 
he asked himself in despair: “To be guilty of such infamy, has 
her heart become brass ?”’ 

“T have triamphed !”” said Fray Eusebio, to himself. 

Dona Carmen regarded him with the same curious look, and 
said, in a voice singularly sweet and calm: 

“Father, do you think he loves me ?” 

“No,” said Fray Eusebio, drily, after a moment’s silence. 

“Yet just now you appeared to think the contrary,” replied the 
creole. 

“If he really loved you,” resumed the monk, looking at the 
adventurer, “ would he be thus tranquil, slumbering without any 
disquietude, when he ought to be watching over you ?” 

“Villain! villain !” thought the unfortunate young man, vainly 
endeavoring to open his lips.~ 

Dona Carmen heard Fray Eusebio with a melancholy smile. 

“Why has this brigand saved us, then ?”’ she asked of the monk. 

“ What he loves in you,” replied the latter, “is the distance 
Separating you from others. The pearl-tisher raises his desires to 
the grand lady. Are you a dupe of such love, senorita, and will 
you allow yourself to be touched by pity for the insane vanity of 
this ambitious lad 

Dona Carmen advanced slowly towards Joaquin, and placed 
herself before him. 

“You wish for a decisive answer, father?” said she, coldly; 
“here it is: Your proposition is that of a coward and a traiter. 
Do not interrupt me. What I esteem most in the world is noble- 
ness of heart, ‘That man who sleeps at our feet I have treated 
with disdain and harshness, when my honor and my safety were 
in his power. Nothing has discouraged him, He could not 
divine neither by my looks nor my words that I had noticed his 
devotion without limits. But at this hour, when he is asleep there, 
Without defence, calumuiated in his love, threatened as to his lib- 
erty and his life, | will protect him in turn as he has protected me. 
As he has loved me, I lové him.” 

To hear these words, and to be able to give no vent to the effu- 
sion of his heart, Joaquin thought he should die. ; 

“Take care, senorita,” exclaimed Fray Eusebio, after a pause, 
for at first he waa struck dumb with stapor,—take cave) Just 
Row you seemed to consent. You wish to ensnare me.” 

“What! you did not understaill me?” replied Dona Caren, 

+ “But Joaquin shall know all.” 


“Well, tremble, then, yourself, noble heiress; for in spite of 
you he shall be delivered up, and both of you shall have your 
share : he the torfare—you, the shame.” 

“ These are vain threats,” replied she, leaning over Monthars. 
“ Take care of yourself, Fray Eusebio, that I do not awaken Joa- 
quin, and that he does not rise up irritated against you, and that 
there be no time for you to repent of your criminal designs.” 

The monk smiled disdainfully. The young girl then shook 
Joaquin by the arm, and pronounced his name in a low voice. 
The unfortanate young man heard it; the blood flew to his heart, 
but not a muscle of his pale face moved. Dona Carmen gazed 
earnestly on him, and frightened at this terrible immobility, she 
leaned over to his ear, and called twice, “ Joaquin—Joaquin !” 

Tears swelled the adventurer’s eyelids, but he did not move. 
Dona Carmen remained kneeling beside him, overwhelmed and 
stupified, contemplating with haggard eyes the monk, who con- 
tinued to smile. It was only after some minutes that she was able 
to say in a breathless and hollow voice: 

“Wretch! have you committed this horrible crime? These 
cold hands which I cannot warm in mine—are they the hands of a 
corpse? Answer—for pity’s sake, answer !” 

“ Re assure yourself,” replied the monk, “ Joaquin exists.” 

“O God, I thank thee!” murmured the young girl. 

“Joaquin hears you,” continued Fray Eusebio; “he knows 
that you love him.” 

Dona Carmen let go the adventurer’s hands, which she had 
held between hers. 

“ But no human power,” added the implacable monk, “ befure 
twelve hours have passed away, can restore to him life, warmth, 
strength and revenge. I tell you he is lost, for we are but a short 
distance from Spanish habitations.” 

And he carried to his lips a whistle which he had hidden under 
his robe, and drew from it a sharp and prolonged sound. Almost 
immediately afcerwards, a savage and sinister howling replied to 
Fray Eusebio’s summons. “ Wretch!’’ murmured Carmen. 

But the monk did not hear her; he appeared uneasy, and lis- 
tened attentively. For some little time nothing disturbed the 
silence. But five minutes had not elapsed before the branches 
covering the entrance to the retreat separated, and our fugitives 
saw appear before them a curious personage, doubtless unexpected, 
for the monk quickly raised his whistle again to his lips; but on 
a sign from the new-comer, he allowed it to fall at his feet. 

“ A Caribbee!” cried Dona Carmen. “ Perhaps he will be less 
unpitying than you, Fray Eusebio Carral.” 

The Caribbee remained motionless, with his eyes fixed on the 
monk’s pale face. His savage aspect would have intimidated the 
boldest heart. His fuee was covered with war paint. A colored 
sash descended from his waist almost to the ground. His hair 
was parted from one ear to the other, that in front reached to the 
middle of his forehead, that behind was plaited and twisted in 
every imaginable manner. He wore a kind of breastplate which 
covered more than half his chest. His head was crowned with a 
small coronet of mahogany wood, decked with a single red feather. 
But all this Indian array only served to render the Caribbee’s 
countenance still more ferocious and terrible. 

“ Who art thou? Whatdo you do here ?” at length asked Fray 
Easebio, in a trembling voice. 

“T am the Oby of the Bravos Indians,” coldly replied the 
savage, in bad Spanish. 

“ The Oby !’’ repeated the monk, in consternation. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE OBY. 


Our readers will easily understand Fray Eusebio’s fear it they 
have borne in their minds the conversation of the monk with his 
brother Don Ramon Carral at the commencement of this history. 
The new-comer was in fact the Oby or the sorcerer of the tribe on 
which Fray Eusebio had so cruelly imposed tribute and sacra- 
ments, and whose daughter he had sold into slavery, as a means 
of chastisement to the rebellious father. Dona Carmen had not 
forgotten this cruel recital, and so far from experiencing fear at 
the sight of the ferocious Caribbee, she involuntarily looked upon 
him asa protector sent from heaven. She, therefore, gave an 
earnest attention to the two enemies. 

At last, after some minutes of frightful silence, which the monk 
dared not interrupt, the Indian said to him, in a guttural voice : 

“The servant of the white God has, then, wandered from the 
path of his brothers? Why has he not had recourse to his God ? 
He could surely have shown his servant the right road.” 

“ Wise Oby,” replied Fray Eusebio, with affected calmness, as 
if he did not understand the sense of bitter irony hidden in the em- 
phatic words of the Caribbee, “ you will be merciful—will you not ?” 

“ Restore me my tribe which you have stolen from me,” replied 
the Indian. “Have you forgotten how miserable you made my 
brothers, and how you burnt our fetiches without pity ?” 

“ Be generous,” returned Fray Eusebio, “towards a man with- 
out defence, towards a young girl feeble and innocent ot all that 
you have suffered.” 

The Oby regarded Dona Carmen with vague curiosity ; then he 
continued, in a solemn, unyielding tone: 

“My daughter was also innocent. Yok sold her into slavery. 
She escaped and rejoined her father. We remained hidden for 
many days in the swamp like noxious reptiles. She shivered in 
my arms, and my icy breath could not re-animate her. Then the 
Great Spirit lef her, She could only pronounce insane words. 
She no longer knew me, and she would have died under my kisses 


if a white angel had not discovered us in our retreat and saved us.” |. 


“ Well, ia the name of this unknown benefactor,” cried the 
monk, “ do not be so pitiless.” 


“No, no. My fetiche conducted me here. You shall die—it is 
justice. The white angel will say the same thing—it is justice !” 

At these last words, however, a ray of hope glided into Fray 
Eusebio’s heart. The Oby, in the meantime, directed his steps 
to the entrance of the grotto, and quickly he re-appeared, aecom- 
panied by the mysterious creature whom he had designated as the 
white angel, who was no other than Her Ladyship. 

Margaret could not restrain an exclamation of surprise when 
she recognized the monk and Dona Carmen. The latter threw 
herself in her arms, and pressed her against her heart. 

“ O, you will not abandon us, good mother?” eried Carmen. 

“ No—you shall not die,” said Margaret, raising herself in an 
upright position with dignity. And then turning towards the Oby, 
she added: “ As a price for your daughter's life, grant me the 
lives of these unfortunate people.” 

The Indian looked at her with stupor; then he answered, giv- 
ing a smile of intelligence : 

“Ah! you do mot know that this Spaniard is my enemy,—that 
he has barned my hut,—that he sold my daughter into slavery. I 
have promised my fetiches he shall die.” 

“ Listen: if you refuse me, I will abandon you to the fetiches 
who are irritated against you. An internal fire shall burn you 
while still living, and your spirit shall be condemned to wander 
eternally in the mountains of the moon, which are covered with 
ice and surrounded by a thick fog.” 

The Oby trembled, but he advanced towards the monk with so 
resolute an air that the latter fell back, pale as death. Margaret, 
without arresting him by a gesture or look, continued, coldly : 

“Tf you refuse me, your child shall become as icy cold as on 
the day when I] found her dying in your arms.” 

The Oby became motionless and attentive. Margaret continued : 

“She is of the same age as the young girl. They are both un- 
der the influence of the same star. They both undergo the same 
sufferings, and the death of one will be the signal for the death ot 
the other.” 

These words, pronounced with an inspired accent, appeared to 
strike vividly the Caribbee’s superstitious mind. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he gravely replied : 

“This young girl belongs to you. But with respect to this 
Spaniard, do you believe that my life is attached to his ?” 

Margaret looked at the monk, and said to him in a low voice : 

“Ts falsehood sometimes pardoned, father ?” 

“ Every word that bestows life is holy,” murmured Fray Eusebio. 

“ Answer!” cried the Indian. 

“ You have both the same destiny,” replied Margaret. 

“Tt is well,” said the impassible Oby, and a strange smile ani- 
mated his ferocious features. 

Fray Eusebio did not feel entirely re-assured. The Caribbee, 
however, appeared to have stifled all ideas of hatred and ven- 
geance, so much was his confidence blinded by the prophecies of 
her whom he called the white angel. 

“How did you escape from the Port de la Paix?” asked Her 
Ladyship, of Dona Carmen. 

The young creole pointed to Montbars. 

“There is our liberator, good mother.” 

“Noble young man!” said Margaret, looking at him with a 
melancholy expression. ‘“ But what means this profound sleep?” 

Dona Carmen replied to her by whispering some words in a 
low voice. Her Ladyship could not repress a movement of horror, 
and cast a look of contempt on the monk. She suddenly cried : 

“We must now think about our departure. We will descend 
the river in the Oby’s canoe, until we reach the sea, and doubtless 
at Cape Gracia a Dios we shall find some Spanish bark which 
will transport you to La Rancheria. As to Joaquin, I will leave 
him under the Caribbee’s care until my return.” 

Dona Carmen carried Margaret’s wrinkled hands to her lips. 
Then, after having cast a last look full of emotion on our heroic 
adventurer, she followed Her Ladyship, who left the grotto, and 
entered the canoe, which was gently rocked by the stream at the 
foot of the rock. The monk walked behind her, and was about 
to follow their example, when he uttered a loud cry which fright- 
ened the two women. They turned their heads and saw a fearful 
spectacle. The Oby had seized Fray Eusebio in his nervous arms. 

According to Margaret’s prophecy, that the monk would perish 
the same time as he did, he had condemned himself to death in 
order to fulfil his inexorable vengeance. He had determined to 
throw himself in the river with his enemy. But owing to his sud- 
den movement, his foot slipped on the moist granite, and he was 
stayed for a moment in his career. He then turned himself like a 
wounded serpent ; his features contracted, his lips bloody, making 
extraordinary efforts to reach the river. But he could not regain 
his footing. He then tried to strangle the monk, but his hands 
grew weaker every moment. His arms suddenly became lax, and 
the monk fell in the river. Even then the Caribbee opened his 
eyes, and looked around him. He saw Fray Eusebio swim to the 
canoe and reach it safely ; he uttered a cry of rage and despair. 

Casting a look of reproach and menace on Her Ladyship, 
he made a last effort, rushed forward, fell into the water, and the 
waves covered him. But the cande was already rapidly descend- 
ing the river, the monk having immediately detached the tow line, 
and a few minutes afterwards the Oby’s rock was already out of 
the fugitives’ sight. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CONFESSION.—THE OATH. 
Fray Evsepio’s precipitation to enter the canoe and to detach 
the tow-line, in order to render his escape more certain, threw the 
fugitives in a terrible situation. One of the oars had fallen in the 


water, and the canoe being guided no longer, began rapidly to 
veer towards the middle of the stream. 
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The canoe 

no longer borne by the impetnous i ; the 
Fugitives found themselves in the middle of a gulf, and. before 
them extended an expanse of water, immense and without visible 


Margaret arose, and pointing 
horizon, said, “ This is the sea, Fray Eusebio.” 

“The sea! can it be possible ?” replied the monk. 
pily it is as smooth as a mirror; not even a wrinkle on it. If we 
are not seen from the island, it is impossible we can remain here 
many hours without being picked up by some ship, bark, or even 
filibuster ; is it not so, good mother *” 

“So, then, we run no other risk,” continued Dona Carmen, 


“than to remain for some hours under this burning sun, rocked in | 
| to save her soul and prepare her for death ; it is my duty.” 


our canoe as in a cradle?” 
“God grant, my poor child,” 
eried Her Ladyship, embracing 


Carmen, “that this canoe be not 
the shrond for all three of us!” 

“But is not that impossible *” 
said the young girl, smiling, al- 
though imvoluntarily troubled im 
her heart. 

“ Alas, alas! this calm is terri- 
ble,” returned Margaret. if 
I could only point to a cloud in 
this pure and glowing sky! If the 
sea were not so terribly calm, then 
I should have less fear for you, 
my child.” 

“Do you mean,” interrupted the 
monk, “that you would wish for a 
storm that canoe might be 


9”) 
swallowed up ‘ 

“ Tf it contained but yon, I would 
pray to God such an event might 
take place,”’ replied Margaret, with 
a of crushing contempt. “But 
I do not want Dona Carmen to die. 
I should not like to see that child 
come to an untimely end, whom I 


brought up with so much care until 
your worthy brother, Don Ramon, 
drove me away from La Rancheria. 


Nor do I wish to die yet, for I have 
a sacred duty to fulfil on earth.” 
The cance then stopped, gently 
rocked bythe sea. The sun blazed 
like a ball of fire im the heavens, 
and the heat already became insup- 
portable for the fugitives. The 


monk began to understand Mar- 


garet’s fears, and was appalled at 
the calm. He cast around him 
uneasy looks, but no sail whitened 
the horizon. At that moment, the 
mg girl cast down her eyes, 
inded by the glowing sun, and 
bent her head as if unable to sus- 
tain herself under the heat of its 
Tays. 
“Poor Carmen! she dare not 
complain,” murmured Her Lady- 
ship; “and yet she already wishes 
for a breath of wind to th her 
burning forehead.” 


received had so 
much exhausted her energies, that 
her feeble bead abandoned itself to 
the languor of a half sleep. Vis- 
ions of the past occupied her brain. 
Before her closed eyes she saw 

by turns the forms of le Basque, 


“ Fever bas lighted up the blood 
in her veins,” said Her Ladyship. 
“She can never bear up under 
suffering reserved for us.” 


out: “ It is he—he—always he! his spectre pursues me always!” 
“ What do you say, senorita ?” asked the monk, nocheumiend, 
and advencing towards her. 


The monk's curiosity was singularly moved by So puns. 
6 con’ 
the two 


continued, 
“ there, Leflore ime, gloomy and irritated as he was on that might 1” 
repeated the monk. 


“But hap- | 
| have seen in the distant horizon, where the indolent waves were 
| confounded with the blue sky, a white point. He, therefore, in a 


“Woman!” replied Fray Eusebio, harshly; “Dona Carmen is 
my penitent. Do not place between her and him who 

“But is it right for a pridst t0 be spy and executioner?” said 
Margaret, disdainfally. 

“No—but a judge,” returned the monk. 

“The sight of you is tortare to this child,” pursued Margaret. 
“You will kill her.” 

“If she dies,” replied the inflexible monk, “ would have 
her die cursed * Only the confession of her faults can ve her.” 

“Bat have you no fear of destroying her reason forever, by 
Gas ber Se 

At this moment, Fray Eusebio’s countenance cleared up. His 
eS under his dilated eyelids. Her Ladyship did not 

this sudden change. If she had turned round, would 


milder voice, said : 

“ Abuse the weakness of Dona Carmen, at a moment when we 
are, , about to resign ourselves to death and appear before 
the eternal Judge! No, ,—vou do not know me. I wish 
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“ Yes—it is time to die,” said the , who, in the 
midst ot the chaos of thoughts Bo ged ms gm brain, had 
mechanically listened to the monk’s words. And ing off Her 
Ladyship’s knees, she prostrated herself at Fray Kusebio’s feet 
adding: “ This secret has been « terrible weight on my heart, 

I ought to humiliate myself while I confess the whole 
I confess my crime.” 

Her Ladyship suddenly arose, and seizing her hand, cried ; 

“ What are you about to say, unfortunate child ¢ Your crime! 
You cannot know the meaning of the word uttered by your pure 
lips. Nota word more, Carmen! And you, Fray Kusebio, do 
‘ou not see that it is fever alone which causes such a confession to 

made by such an angel ?” 

“Woman, let her speak,” said the monk, coldly, 

Carmen. 

* Guilty 1” said . “Come to yoursell, my child, and 
do utier such foolish words,” 

“Tam listening to you, senorita,” interrupted Fray Vusebio, 
casting an eager look on the sea. 

The sail had increased in size, and could now be plainly traced 
between sky and water, 

“ Forgive me—forgive me!” cried Carmen, her mind wander- 
ing more and more, and who, burnt up by the fever, still fancied 


she saw before her Don Ramon Carral. Then around “ 
her with haggard e she added, with frightful emilee” M 
have deceived you all. Yon believe me innocent, and if | wou 
you the truth, you would be overwhelmed with horror, Or, perhaps, met 
you would not believe me.” “ 
ther!’ said , hiding her face in or wembiling bande. 
“Do not listen to her,” said to the monk,—*“ do not “ 
“ Silence, woman !” replied he, in # ferocious tone. “Let me 
hear the horrible truth.” + 
The creole gave him an look. But soon, as if fasci- 7 
nated by the monk’s burning eyes, she answered, submissively : whe 
“T have itted another to be accused. I was afraid ; for- “ 
give me. I was afraid of shame, of death.” D 
_“ The name—the name of him you killed?” asked Fray Euse- “ 
bio, his suspicions increasing every moment. asp 
“ Silence, Carmen,—silence !”’ said Ma 


rgaret. 
“ But do you not see, good mother,” returned the unhappy girl, 
“that he whom I thonght dead has returned ? 


How threatening 


and terrible is his countenance! I sometimes fancy he has never 
quitted. me since night, 0, 
now he comes to curse me and 


“Dona Carmen 
de Larates, on you alone may the 


nishment for the death of Don 


mon Carral fall!” 


At this name the young creole 
trembled, as if suddenly awakened 
from adream. Then repeated, 
with trembling lips : “‘ Ramon Car- 
ral—Ramon Carral 


The monk looked at the sea. 

“ This secret, however, will per- 
ish with us,” continued Margaret. 
“God is just. We alone have 
heard Dona Carmen’s confession, 
and our lips will soon be glosed in 
eternity,” 

The monk smiled, and extended 
his hands towards the waves which 
commenced to rise under a newly- 
breeze. 

“We must never despair 
Providence,”’ replied he, with bitter 
irony. “ Human justice comes to 
assist us. It secks its prey in the 
midst of the ocean,” 


Her Ladyship turned round, and 


uttered a cry of terror. She saw 
rapidly advancing one of those 
large pirogues, manceuvred both 
b aaone oars, invented by the 
Spaniards in America, in order to 
navigate without danger those parts, 


~f 


“0,” cried Margaret, advancing 
like a lion towards Fray Eusebio, 
rium ?”’ 

The monk repulsed her, and 
agitated in the air, for a signal, the 
mantle which he had taken from 
off Dona Carmen’s shoulders. 

“ Answer, answer!” said the 
y Margaret, in an angry 

before another minute 


canoe.” 

At this threat, the monk could 

; new en 

ret to be certain that her words 

would be followed by action. 

“ You hesitate?” continued she, 
pressing one of her feet on the 
to denounce her as my brother's 
murderer,” 

“If you deceive me!” muttered 
Her Ladyship, appearing to reflect. 

The monk recommenced waving 
the mantle over his head. The 
crew of the ue saw the signal, 


and low a . Fre 
bio sow Margaret 
gazed fixedly at the monk, to trace 
his thoughts on his countenance, and was ready to upset the 
least suspicion ; but he remained im 
When the boat came alongside, the monk Her Ladyship 
it, The bowed down and received the 


igned to protect the galleons against the Allibusters. 
went up gravely to him, and ex hand, 
which the other c cordially, casting at the same time a piere- 
ing e on Margaret and Dona Carmen, 
ho are those women 1” he inquired coldly of the monk. 
ebio, “is kind of sorceress, whe 


A ery of came from mouth, The sailors drow 
back. Phe which wore Presented from every side to Her 
Ladyship rolled on 


“Wretched man! what have you done ’” said Margaret, to the 
== monk, as she saw the canoe carried like an arrow between the two 
z shores. Suddenly, the cliffs of the two shores, gilded by the rays 
- of the sun, faded from their vision like dancers in @ fantastic | 
s waltz. The river fowed then between two fiery walls, and the | 
om running water was beaten into foam by the crests of rocks around | 
which twined green sea-prass. 
hin 
aad reveal all! Hide me—leave me!” 
= ““It is my brother’s blood crying 
for vengeance!’ cried Fray Euse- 
<a 4\ j bio, casting on the two women a 
( 
f | hi 
| 
“4 = SSS She fell, bereft of all sensation, 
. ~ SS = to the bottom of the canoe. Her 
= Ladyship rose up, and with indig- 
#§#+xKftzx nation said to the implacable monk : 
\ And you are a minister of our 
g Wired & 
ife— were moist and burning. = a 
Still, Dona Carmen, in her pain- ~- 
cor her past life re-enacted. Suddenly wa 
ing imagination the figure of Don 
placed on her shoulder; she | 
then uttcred a loud scream, and 
- with great effort opening her eyes, 
fixed them on the monk, who had 
as turned towards her, and fancying 
she saw ber dream realized, cried 
with | 
Her Ladyship extended her hands towards him. 
6 6h “Do not approach; I forbid it,” said she. And addressing | benediction of the former, bore Dona Carmen out of the ~——_"7 
3 Dona Carmen, she continued: “Calm yourself, my child; you | | the most delicate manner possible, and commenced rowing. 
sufler—do you not? You have some terrible dream.” breeze increased, and the calm sea soon changed into 
waves, The boat quickly reached the pirogue. 
could not retrain exclamation of jo a recognized in 
hy captain the alferez who bad accompan him, » short time befor, 
: pf hi . | by order of Don Cristoval de Figueras, into the Leopard’s tent, 
“©, prevent him from coming near us!” cried Dona Carmen, | summon him to restore his booty, and three ot his compere 
B i: embracmg Her Ladyship. “See, good mother, he comes tw de- | He had obtained in reward for his boldness the command of 
he mand an account from me—an account of blood shed. . O, do not 
y dreams, and to find him present when I aw 
Fray Eusebw vouched with bis hand the young girl’s mantle. 
Bat BOL bel away her head mi horror. 
“Wreach!” said Her “This child is | 
lh Ve delirious. How dare you thus the repose she so needs 1” 
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, pointed to the captain, 


tape word, bes you thank mo 600 cove, Mergaret.” 
Don Esteban suddenly approached Her Lad , and said : 
answer Fray Eusebio made to me is correct? You are 
to the fillibusters ?”” 

y should I give the lie to a man whose word is sacred ?” 

then, to in your defence, and know 
have to expect!” pursued Captain Esteban. 

“The same lot which awaits you 
at the Port de la Paix, or at Turtle 


who was advancing towards her, 


long time, I have 
benefit, I have braved it confront- 
ing & thousand dangers, Why 
should I fear it now ? 

“ And nothing regret 
in this world 
if by some. reflection, 
herself, “I had Aims 
again before I died. But I have 


not deserved so mach happiness.” 
Then seeming to come to herself, 
she said, ly, “I am ready, 
captai 


“ As we have not an executioner 
on board, we beg you will inflict 
the sentence on yourself. Do you 
think these waves make a shroud 
sufficient for a spy?” 

Margaret, without showing the 
least emotion, advanced firmly 
towards the side of the pirogue, 
after having a to 
Carmen, who was still insensible. 


whispered 
gain by this vengeance ! 
“ What can I do, father? I can 
get nothing out of this woman.” 
and he whi 
his habitual smile. 
The captain inclined his bead as 
a sign of jon ; he 
cried to one of the sailors, “ Con- 
duct that woman here, and bring 
me four cannon balls.” 


you think, good mother. We do 
not wish to an act of jus- 
tice merely for amusement. I will 
even do more. I will give a 
companion. Thank me.” And 
he pointed to Dona Carmen. “ You 
shall make the journey ‘ 

_At this threat, the Spanish sol- 
diers themselves were terrified. 
Margaret endeavored to restrain 
an agonizing cry; but by a con- 
vulsive trembling of her lips, Este- 
ban judged he had struck correetly. 
She, however, had strength 


that is right. I an r epemy. 
But this yirl, I to you 

to your country, and hates 
the Brothers of the on ast ” 


Fray Eusebio. “Do suppose she 

I can only own de La- 
my brother; I can preserve her from the 

. nm Katoban, only to deliver her up to that of the 

tapani la.” 

“Silence, silence!” cried Margaret. “It is impossible I can 

allow this child to perish.” 

The sailors 

chains, so 


her 
Her Ladyship 
all observation, ‘The sailors endeavored to sopa- 
youug girl as gontly as possible. 


“ Can nothing tarn you, captain? My death is not enough for 
you! Why are you so cruel ?” 

The captain beat his foot on the deck impatiently. 

“T have reared her,” she continued, in an agonizing voice, 
“and as her mother was dead, and I had no child to love, I could 
ee her as my daughter. And she is to die on 
that ! ltamd d to bring 


i ne on those I love.” 
She allowed her arms to fall to her side, and tottered as if sud- 
denly struck with palsy. Bat when Don Esteban saw her plunged 
in this state of complete prostration, and noticed that she watched 
with an utterly bewildered air, the sailors, who were preparing to 
attach the balls to Dona Carmen’s feet, he besttatingly murmured : 
“ Yet this is exercising a mee deal of severity. not this 
poor woman make you py , Fray Eusebio ” ; 
Margaret drew herself into an upright posture, and her eyes 


t,”” continued the 
to offer to this old sor- 


“T am, perhaps, wrong to be so inda 
tain, addressing the monk ; “but I wis 
ceress a means of saving her com at 


panion. 
“ You do not deceive me?” said Her Ladyship. “O, no—you | 


wy be so cruel. Speak! by what sacrifice can I ransom her 


N 
N 


“ Well, old woman, all that you have to do is simply to return 
to the Port de la Paix, and announce to the Brothers of the Coast 
that you have seen a Spanish vessel double the Cape Gracia a 
Dios.” 


“Is that all you exact?” cried Margaret, with hope and joy. 
“Tt is not a snare—” 

“ What necessity is there for me to spread a snare?” replied 
Esteban, shrugging his shoulders. “Come, do you consent a 

She looked at him earnestly, as if still in doubt. 

“ Come, answer quickly. You will say you saw a Spanish ves- 
sel, a galleon, laden with ingots and piastres.” 

She cast a rapid glance over the pirogue, and replied : 

“ Yoa—I will tell them I saw a powerful pirogue, manned with 
two hundred brave marines, double Cape Gracia a Dios.” 

“No--not that, but a galleon bound for Cadiz,” interrupted 


Esteban. 

“A Y she returned, shaking her head in an incredulous 
manner,“ a galleon loaded with ammunition, with six cannons 
on one aide three on the other!” 

“Ne, no,” again interrupted the captain; “but a leon 
rae with ingots and piastres, Do you not understand me ?” 

* Yet,” anid , pointing to the open mouths of the cannon, 
“Tam not blind; I should only tell what I saw.” 
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see nothing,” returned Esteban. “We are 
galleon. seurvy has reduced our armament to one-third its 
original com and we could not defend ourselves against a 
handful of fillibusters. That is what you are to say.” 

“It is falsehood—it is treason you wish me senah’ om 


you not understand, my good captain, that if these anfortanate 
men believe me, they would be and fall into an infamous 
snare ?”’ 


“ That is no business of yours, fool !”’ said Don Esteban, harshly. 
“ We want to fight these terrible brothers, to avenge our defeats, 
or give them an opportunity to display their courage. Will you 
assist in this project—yes or no ?” 

“ An ambuscade like that—never, never!” cried she, rising with 
indignation. 

“ Fasten the cannon balls to the young girl’s feet,” commanded 
the captain, coldly. 

One of the sailors again put his rough hand on poor Carmen’s 
shoulder. She shivered under the rude contact, and murmured, 
in agony, “ Help, my good Adelaide,—help !”” 

Her Ladyship would have rushed towards her. Two iron hands 


held her firmly. She could not resist this supplicating appeal, 


but cried to the captain ; 


“T will do all you order me, 
Senor Esteban !”” 

“You swear it on the Bible, by 
all that you hold dearest in the 
world ?” 

“‘T swear it!” stammered she, in 
a broken voice. 


“ You see we have confidence in 
you, Margaret,” observed Fray 


“O God, thou who readest to 
the bottom of the human heart, 
pardon me!” exclaimed the mise- 
rable woman. 

“Man a boat,” ordered the cap- 
tain. “ You shall be conveyed by 


four negroes, who will not betray 


us in case of surprise, for they do 
- _ two words of Spanish. 
ey will land you as near as pos- 
to the Pore do ia Paix.” 
“Come, come, Carmen,” said 
Her Ladyship, raising her in her 
arms. “‘ You are saved. We will 
return to the Port de la Paix.” 


“ Never, never!” said Dona Car- 


men, in a whisper. “I have not 
forgotten Michel le Basque. I am 
free—am I not? Let us return to 
La Rancheria.” 

“This young girl will remain 
with us,” cried the captain. “‘ Em- 
brace her and bid her adieu.” 

“She remains with you?” re- 
peated Her Ladyship, terrified. 

“Certainly,” replied Don Este- 


ban. “If she is Spanish, as you 
assure us, it is much more natural 
she should remain with her coun- 
trymen, than return to the enemies 
of her nation.” 

“ But, my good captain—” 

But, Ladyship,” re- 
turned he, in a loud voice, “ if you 


deceive us,—if you alter a word of 
the message which I have given 
you,—if you hesitate in the slight- 
est degree, and if you inspire the 
least suspicion, the balls shall still 
be fastened to the pretty feet of 
your protege.” 

“Tt must have been a demon 
who whispered this idea to you,” 
cried Margaret, in despair. “But 
chance may destroy the best formed 

lan, Senor Esteban. This am- 
uscade may, perhaps, be discov- 
ered, in spite of all the hypocrisy I 
may use. The fillibusters may not 
believe me. And have I not told 
you I love that girl as my own 
child ?” 

“She is, therefore, the better 
hostage to answer for your devo- 
tion; prove your tender love for 
her by serving us faithfully ; for, I 
repeat it, with a sign or a word 
you can sacrifice or save her.” 

Margaret remained petrified, 
without motion, and allowed her- 
self to be carried into the boat, 
where they extenéed her on some 
mats, apparently <»mpletely brok- 
en-hearted. 
The four negroes rowed vigor- 
ously from the pirogue, followed by 
the glances of the captain and the 
vindictive monk. ‘The next morn- 
ing Margaret was landed a short 
distance trom Port de la Paix. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.| 


Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters n 
this story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots.) 


EUROPEAN AND EASTERN CHARACTERS. 

On this and the preceding page we have [ate ae together a 
number of striking figures representing the inhabitants of the old 
world, and forming a singular contrast with each other in physi- 
ognomy, character and costume. There are the cognate Japanese 
and Chinese, the fierce Malay, the brilliant Persian, and the law- 
less Bedouin. There, too, are the dwarfed Laplander, the repre- 
sentative of the frozen north, where man, like vegetation, shows 
the chilling influence of climate ; the bold Tyrolese, frank, hardy 
and brave, like all mountaineers ; the Cossack, the fierce horse- 
man of the Don, whose brothers have, within the present century, 

tured their steeds on the banks of the Seine; the Greek girl, 
with all the traditionary glory of that beautiful race which furnished 
the type of perfect woman to ancient art; the gallant Hungarian, 
now thrall of Austria; and the fierce ‘Turk, once the formi- 
dable enemy of civilization, but now fading under its irresistible 
influences. The group forms an interesting subject for study 
editation. 


and m 


And the one, Fray Eusebio?”’ 
daed ker eyes anxioasly on the monk, doubting if he = 
boop his promise, for his answer would decide Dona Car- 
men’s fate, The monk replied with indifference : | 
“J do not know her. I have been a prisoner in the hands of ; 
ee I was to leave with these two women. - 
is - 
said the captain, tranquilly. 
to him, in low voice, “The s, Fray , for your gene- 
rity. Now I can die tranquilly. s 
The monk, with an unconcerned PO 
« ‘Then nee fear death 
he exclaimed. 
“ Death! I have waited for it a 
gm Ce 
—— 
“O, you are joking, my good — 
“But Fray Eusebio has said he > 
dues not know her,” replied Este- 
han. “ You heard him, and con- _ 
firmed the truth of his words.” 
her ideas becoming confused, Her ‘ 
turned to the monk, and 
» “This is an infamous revenge. 
Proclaim the truth.” 
women, Margaret observed them with a bewildered 
look. She stooped down and endeavored to lift the cannon balls 
be he band. She then touched Dona Carmen's little feet, and 
WE y: 
“Phe captain is jesting. ‘These little feet} Who dare tie those 
hoevible canmow halle ve them? Fear vothing, Carmen ; remain 
my child; they will not 
in with the youngest,” ordered Eateban, to the sailors, | 
Margaret cast a despairing look around her, and seeing no 
friendly features, she threw herself beside Carmen, who had just : 
began “to reg 
to hide her f 
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LEGEND OF OBERLANDSTEIN. 


BY E. SMITH, JR. 

Notrwitustanpinc that the castle of Oberlandstein generally 
held a strong garrison, upon an October evening, in the year 1390, 
its bastions, towers, and other points of defence were almost un- 
manned, its courts almost silent; and but a few very o}d or very 
young domestics sat in its great hall, with arms in their hands, 
and with doubt and anxiety impressed on their features. It had 
sent out its last regular soldier, together with all of its able-bodied 
serfs, to support their lord, Erwin of ‘Steinbach, in battle against 
the Count of Frankenstein, touching the rights and bounds of cer- 
tain lands, and intelligence of the result of the fray was, upon 
this evening, expected every moment at its gates. 

The lady of the fortress knelt in her private chapel at the holy 
altar, in fervent but not faltering prayer. The pride of name, the 
pride of feudal animosity, and her love of her martial husband, 
equally kept her heart unconscious of fear. Uncontrolled by a 
superior power, Erwin, the lord of her heart and her life, ever 
commanded success against a Frankenstein, and she knelt, there- 
fore, only to pray that the will of God might not on this occasion 
fight against her and hers. Her orisons ended, she slowly arose, 
and after bending her head and crossing her calm, high forehead 
before the altar, passed along the solitary chapel, and issued from 
it through a low arched door. Many flights of narrow stone steps, 
training upward from the foundation of the castle, upon a level 
with which was the chapel floor, then conducted her to the suite 
of small rooms leading into her sleeping chamber, thence she 
gained a lobby, which gave entrance to what was called “the 
long gallery” of the edifice ; where, finding herself alone, the 


lady of Steinbach blew a shrill and loud call upon the little silver 


whistle which hung from her neck. 

But no person answered her ; and while her commanding brow 
assumed a severe expression, she was again about to put the whis- 
tle tovher lips, when the notes of a trumpet sounding the signal 
of defence reached her from, as she believed, the embattled wall 
which faced and fell down to the Necker, full forty feet deep, al- 
though its top was still much lower than the foundation stone of 
the fortress it helped to defend. The point from which the mar- 
tial strain seemed to arise was fully commanded by the spacious 
end window of the long gallery, and whither the lady of Stein- 
bach now repaired with « more rapid step than was usual. Ar- 
rived at the window, she boldly flung open its casements, and 
gazed directly downward. Two figures only met her view—those 
of the individuals whom she had reckoned upon meeting im the 
gallery after her return from the chapel; namely, Franz Ruffe- 
nacht, the half-witted foster-brother of her only son, and only child, 
too, and that only son himself, mounted on Franz’s shoulders, 
who galloped or pranced or curvetted along the plane of the wall. 

“The poor born natural!” she muttered, “again will he dis- 
obey my commands not to leave the castle with his young lord # 
And leave it for such antics, too, and to play upon that perilous 
wail, and doubtless it was he who just mimicked the sound of the 
trumpet which challenges us!” 

The lady recollected Franz’s talent for imitating the tones of 
all the instruments of music which he had ever heard played, as 
well, indeed, as the voices of many animals ; and even at the mo- 
ment her surmise was confirmed ; for, after he had exceedingly 
well performed the loud neighing and snorting of an enraged bat- 
tle-charger, as an accompaniment to a perilous carracele, she saw 
and heard him blow a second trumpet blast through the hullow of 
his hand, which might well be mistaken for the martial music it 
faithfully copied. It was a strain of victory and triumph, and 
Franz seemed enamored of his own execution of it, for he pro- 
longed the sounds as though he could never end them, until, at 
last, they suddenly stopped, breaking off in a ludicrous cadence 
of terror as the overmastering shrillness of his lady’s whistle cut 
them short. Turning up his large gray eyes to the open window 
far above him, he saw the awful figure of his offended mistress 
half bending from it. Her arm was raised, her hand clenched, 
and she stamped her foot, and pointed to him to re-enter the cas- 
tle. The Lord Frederick, so was called the little boy of seven or 
eight years on his back, looked up also ; but while Franz assumed 
a face of the utmost fright and terror, he only laughed merrily 
and graciously in answer to his mother’s signs; and then resist- 
ing his foster-brother’s preparations to place him on his own feet, 
he obliged Franz still to bear him on his shoulders. 

In a few moments the little Lord Frederick appeared before his 
mother in the gallery. Her first look toward him was one of 
grave reprehension ; but when presuming on her love for him, as 
well as prompted by his own love for her, the boy came bound- 
ing forward, his perfectly amiable and intelligent countenance 
wearing smiles, which at once deprecated her anger and admitted 
error, but made light of it, the stately lady’s brow relaxed, and 
thinking of his father, she opened her arms to receive him. 

“But where tarries Franz Ruffenacht, boy? With him, at 
least, the overgrown adviser and contriver of all these antics, I 
shall call a strict reckoning,” she said, after some previous words 
between them. 

Loni Frederick made a gleeish signal to his mother, of a con- 
fidential understanding sought at her hand, and then composing 
his features, spoke in a voice of mock solemnity as he turned to- 
wards the door by which he had come in : 

“Enter, Franz, and face ny lady mother.” 

The ill-contrived tigureof Franz, short, thick, and bandy-legged, 
dragged itself through the doorway, and stood still a few paces 
past the threshold. His long arms dropped at his sides, his jaw fell, 
his crooked eyebrows became proportionately elevated, his heavy- 


lidded eyes turned sideways upon the floor, and altogethcr he pre- 
sented a very ludicrous caricature of repentance, fear and self- 
abasement, of which one ‘half was, however, only affected ; for, 
with his young lord for an advocate, he really apprehended no 
bad consequences. 

“So, knave,” the lady began, “neither your respect tor my 
commands, nor your love and fear of the lord of Oberlandstein, 
exposed at this moment to utmost peril, can keep you within the 
castle, with Lord Frederick, sage and sedate, as the time requires 
him and you to be ?” 

Franz, whiningly, yet with a certain sly expression of tone and 
manner, replied : 

“I wot not, gracious lady, wherefore, at this time, aught is re- 
quired from Lord Frederick, his father’s son, or from me, his 
poor, simple servitor and body-man, save the bearing which be- 
speaks joyousness and trouble past.” 

“ And why, sirrah, wot you not?” 

“ Because by this hour of the day, our good battle hath surely 
been fought and won,” answered Franz, confidently. 

“Say you so?” continued the lady, her eyes brightening. 
“ And whence came your tidings, sir?” 

“ From our common thought of what ever must be the fortunes 
of the Lord of Oberlandstein against his present foe, lady,” said 
the reputed fool ; and while he spoke he gave his noble foster- 
brother an anxious sign to second his interested sycophancy, in 
consequence of which, as well, indeed, as in assertion of what he 
really felt, the boy answered : 

“ Trac, Franz; and it would, in sooth, ill become Stcinhach’s 
only son to show by wearing of a sad face even a doubt of his 
own gallant father.” 

“ List, excellent lady!” adjured Franz, “his nobleness repeats 
the very words which drew me from the castle by his side.” 

“Peace, knave!” said the lady, her face, voice and manner 
suddenly changing into great energy as she heard the well-known 
sounds of lowering the drawbridge before the principal gate in 
the walls of the castle. “Nay, by my holy saint!” she went on 
rapidly, while a burst of wailing voices reached her from the hall 
below, “here I have been sinfully bandying words with an idiot, 
at the moment that I should have bent my knee to Heaven ! Who 
comes to grect us? Who waits below!” she cried, passing to- 
wards a side door of the gallery; and she was about to issue 
through it, when the sound of many feet echoed on the lobby 
without. 

She paused and grew pale. Presently old Hans Ruffenacht, 
the father of Franz, clad in complete mail, and looking jaded and 
agitated, presented himself before her. Her eyes met his, apd 
during their short but eloquent glance, she drew in her lips hard, 
crossed one hand over her bosom, and with the other extended at 
full length, motioned him to speak. 

“The noble Erwin lives, dear lady,” answered the old man, 
and there he paused. 

“ But the battle is not lost, Hans Ruffenacht?” she cried, with 
apparent calmness. 

Evasively he replied, that his lord, in quick retreat upon An- 
dermatt, close pressed by the Count of Frankenstein, had deputed 
him to bid his lady summon the citizens of the town to arms ; that 
some of them might help to garrison the castle, and some hasten 
to jom his army, about a mile up the river, where he proposed 
making a last brave stand against his old foe. 

“ All things shall be tried,” answered the lady; and thereupon 
she despatched one domestic to the civil authorities of the town, 
over whom the house of Steinbach held despotic sway, and an- 
other to the steeple, which held the great clock, in the courtyard, 
with orders to ring the alarm. “ Hans Ruffenacht,” she resumed, 
walkir; up and down the gallery, “ however may betide this last 
struggle at the bridge, 1 give way to no fears for the dear and 
precious life of Steinbach ; supposing him a prisoner at the pres- 
ent moment, a Frankenstein hath never lived who dared to harm 
a hair of his head.” 

“ Nor ever shall live, but to think of it, mother,” said the al- 
most infant Lord Frederick, coming to her side and taking her 
hands, his childish tears which had flowed at Hans Ruffenacht’s 
first news being now almost dried up. 

She raised him in her arms and pressed him to her bosom, 
but did not weep. After setting him on the floor again, she 
continued : 

“No, old and faithful servant, I fear not poor Frankenstein on 
my lord’s account, but should he a second time prove fortunate at 
yonder bridge, and afterwards break his rude way into our castle, 
here, then, Hans Buffenacht, ungarrisoned and lone as we are, 
then would I fear him on mine own account.” 

“And wherefore, mother?’ demanded the boy at her side, 
while old Ruffenacht sighed heavily and assentingly. 

“It needs not that I inform you of the broad grounds of my 
fear,” she resumed, still addressing her old house steward. “ Be- 
fore my marriage with my noble lord, you remember his bold pre- 
tensions to my favor—they were plain to all the world. No liv- 
ing creature, save myself, can now tell you the especial reason 
why, woman, wife, lady and mother, as I am ’”’—her accents trem- 
bled, she ceased her rapid walk, and put her hand on her son’s 
head, while he looked up into her face most intently, though not 
as if he comprehended her present discourse—‘‘the especial rea- 
son why my soul begins to shrink before Frankenstein—’ 

“ Hark to the noise which comes faintly down the river, lady,’”" 
said, to her great surprise, Franz Ruffenacht, the half-fool, speak- 
ing seriously and steadily, as he gracelessly moved from a corner 
in which he had hitherto been standing unnoticed, though, per- 
haps, not without noticing all he saw and heard, and edging round 
by the wall, approached the end window of the gallery. 


“ Ay, and so it does!” exclaimed his mistress, hurrying to the 


have you spoken.” 

She gained the open window. Quick as a flash her glance shot 
at once up the river, and there fixed itself. The October evening 
began to close in, and it was sunless and heavy, yet the twilight 
did not so much prevail as to hinder her from distinguishing the 
general aspect of things at a distance. 

The faint shouting and uproar still came down the Necker. In 
a short time, however, the wild tumult growing louder, she saw 4 
lange body of armed men in rapid flight and disarray. The lady 
of Oberlandstein knew that these were her husband’s men, hotly 
pursued by Frankenstein, and that they now prepared to make 
the last stand of which old Ruffenacht had spoken to her. Nor 
were they allowed much time to prepare themselves ; nor did they 
long resist the fierce attack of their assailants. The particular 
incidents of the struggle she could not sce; but in the furions 
shouts of Frankenstein, at first confident and insulting, then cruel 
and triumphant ; in the haughty blasts of their trumpets; in the 
frequent plange of men and horses into the river, at that point 
evidently at first possessed by her friends; in all these occurrences 
the unhappy lady saw too plainly signs of discomfort and woe to 
her husband, his child and herself. 

Old Raffenacht, watching her from the interior of the gallery, 
needed nothing but her action and the expression of her counte. 
nance, to tell him the issue of the fray, and to impart to his own 
bosom the successive emotions which agitated hers. When she 
first looked out from the window, he knew by her bending attitude, 
extended neck, and unwinking eyes, that, as yet, she saw nothing 
which she had not expected to see. Suddenly, in answer to the 
wish of her friends, she stood upright, and clenched her hands at 
her sides, then she bent low again and her fingers grasped her 
knees, and then she started a second time to her full height, thtew 
up her hands, locked them together, and dropped her head be- 
tween her arms. 

“ All is over, lady of Oberlandstein ?”’ demanded Ruffenacht. 

“Tt is, Hans,” she answered, “our base hinds fly like the 
poor deer they are only fit to tend, over the distant country.” 

“Does Frankenstein pursue?” again asked the old house 
steward. 

“Gallantly,” replied the lady, “all his men in a body.” 

“Then we have some pause, dear mistress ; since none of them 
hasten this way.” 

“ Ay, I grant you, if our townsmen enter the castle in time. 


But why linger they? False churis! Begone, thou, Hans Rof- 
fenacht, and essay to rouse their sluggish spirit! But no—hold 
on an instant—it may—it may be so.” 


She interrupted herself by speaking these last words in a joy- 
ous, hopeful tone, as she again looked up the river. 

“ The earl, lady ?”’ questioned the old man. 

“By Heaven! I do believe it is, Hans Ruffenacht! Some six 
or seven mounted men have parted from the confused body ot 
pursuers and pursued ; one keeps ahead of the others; and now 
I lose him and them as they turn into the town. Quick, quick, 
Hans Ruffenacht, and mount the turret over the grand gate— 
thither they repair, whoever they be. Quick, old man! I wait 
you here.” 

The house steward did as he was commanded. In ashort time 
after he had taken his position in the turret, seven horsemen gal- 
loped up the ascent which led from the near end of the town to 
the castle, and one of noble bearing led the rest. But as it was 
now deep twilight, and as the riders kept their vizors down, he 
could not, at a first look, pronounce whether they were friends or 
foes. Coming nearer, he fixed his glance upon a banner which 
they bore, and his heart beat with joy, for it was the banner of the 
earl. He challenged them as they pulled their reins before the 
gate ; they, one and all, shouted the gladdening word, and he has 
tened from the turret to admit them within the walls of the castle. 
Meantime, his lady impatiently, pantingly, awaited his return to 
the gallery. Leaving the window, she cast herself first into # 
seat, then quickly arose, paced the gallery, stopped, listened, took 
her son’s hand, and rapidly walked with him to the door at the 
remote end. She again heard the unbarring of the gate and the 
lowering of the drawbridge. A few paces from the end door she 
stood still. A knight clad in fall armor entered. In height and 
figure he resembled her husband, but his vizor was down. Upon 
that she fixed her eye. An instant passed in silence, neither 
moving. The knight slowly raised his hand, and put up bis visor. 
It was Frankenstein! She did not scream, nor start, nor eveD 
step back, for her heart had misgiven her, and spared her a sul 
prise which might have betrayed the heroic lady into some weak- 
ness which she would have scorned to show, ‘ 

“I know you, Frankenstein,” she only said, nodding her head, 
and endeavoring to look down his deep and fearful stare; “#y, 
and I knew you before you put your hand to your casque.” 

“You did, Elizabeth?” he asked, in a low voice. 

“ Call me by my own name, here in mine own castle, Franket- 
stein ; the lady of Steinbach is that name; none other have you 
license here to utter; and then, tell me what would Philip of 
Frankenstein with the lady of Steinbach—with her and with her 
son, whom she holds by the hand ?”’ 

“Tt pleases me,” he answered, evasively, “that you knew m™% 
as you say.” 

“ And wherefore should it?” 

“ Because the knowledge so little angered you towards ™¢, 
when I feared far otherwise of our meeting, lady of this castle.” 

“ And is that all? Then I tell you, Frankenstein, build nought 
upon such a seeming dream ; rather learn that there be some ™ 
the world who deeply feel, though they despise much ourward 
show of what they feel.” 

“ It is well, passing well, that thus calmly we do meet,” he * 
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marked, “for it hits the fashion of the time, and the change of—” 

“Of what?” she interrupted, for a woman almost sternly. 
“The change of what? What change? Think you, Franken- 
stein, that for an hour’s mishap, the first he ever knew, from your 
hand, at least, the Lord of Steinbach, or I, his wife, will brook 
that word? Think you that his spirit bends or snaps so soon? 
Think you that he has no ather friends, maybe near, though come 
from far, to take his part ?”’ 

“ What other friends ?” asked Frankenstein. 

“Hark—in your ear—true Hungarian friends; ay, Franken- 
stein !—and with one who loved the noble Erwin to bid them on 
—with Hungary’s king to bid them on!” she continued. 

“Who hides behind this arras to witness our discourse?” de- 
manded Frankenstein, striding to the place of which he spoke, 
his hand placed upon his sword. 

“Harm not my poor jester, Frankenstein !” cried the little 
Iord Frederick, springing after him from his mother’s side; 
“none but he, Franz Rauffenacht, the half-witted, there, and he 
has only crept behind the arras to sleep.” 

The child pulled aside the arras as he spoke, and discovered, 
indeed, Franz Ruffenacht sitting behind it, his clamsy long knees 
crippled up into his mouth, and his whole figure curiously twisted 
into the smallest possible size, while he seemed, at least, to sleep 
profoundly 

“ Bid him awaken, and to the hall with you, for pastime, my 
brave man,” said Frankenstein, shaking Franz with his mailed 
hand till he opened his eyes, uttering a strange cry and starting 
to his feet. “May they not leave the gallery, lady?” resumed 
Frankenstein ; “‘ our speech grows of import.” 

“ Bat surely of no value to an infant and a simpleton,” an- 
swered the lady of Steinbach. “ Wherefore, Frankenstein, they 
may not leave the gallery for the hall.”’ 

“ Wilhelm Guthlar, my proved body-man, will there do service 
and ward upon your fair son,”’ continued Frankenstein. 

“And is he here; he—Wilhelm Guthlar, your proved body- 
man?” asked the lady. “I know of him in the days of my un- 
wedded youth. I had reason to know of him; and O, Heaven 
forgive you, Frankenstein, the intents, in fartherance of which 
you bring the stony-hearted Wilhetm into this castle !” 

“Tf the child and fool are to rest here,” rejoined Frankenstein, 
“TI pray you let it be at the end of the gallery out of hearing.” 

To this she assented, and the young Lord Frederick and Franz 
Ruffenacht accordingly withdrew to the window. 

“ And now, lady, touching your wild speech of the Hungarian 
king’s coming to Oberlandstein—”’ 

“He lands to-day, at Trieste, Frankenstein. 
that—” 

“Hash!” cried Frankenstein, as he perceived that Franz had 
again drawn near them, alone, so cautiously that his steps were 
not heard. ‘ How now, sirrah, do you dare to pry into the dis- 
course of your lady and myself?” 

Franz humbly and earnestly denied any such bold and sinful 
design ; and reproved and chidden, he again withdrew, while 
Frankenstein went on with what he had to say. 

“ Lady, ’tis passing strange that I should not have heard of 
this; but let the king be at Trieste. I shall have loyal friends to 
wait upon him there before midnight. You can have none—” 


“The noble Erwin may think of having some there before mid- 
night, Frankenstein.” 

“ Alack the day, lady !” said Frankenstein, sighing. 

“Hal” she cried, receding from him, “when you put on that 
seeming grief there must be a black tale indeed for me to hear. 
Speak ; have you passed your coward knife through his noble 
heart ¢”” 

“ Steinbach forced me to the field, lady, in just defence of my 
bounds ; but otherwise I bore him no ill blood. His life I never 
sought ; and had I seen it threatened, would have saved it; but 
the last melee was fierce, and he fell ere I knew that—” 

“Dead ; my Erwin dead!” she cried, clasping her hands and 
fixing her eyes on Frankenstein. 

“T bore his banner to your gate—please you to see it in the 
hall. Could he have drawn living breath when that was done ?” 

“T think, no,” she answered. “ And you have reached him then ? 
And now, Frankenstein, ’tis in your mind that all looks clear for 
the fulfilling an old oath.” Stern despair was in her tones as 
she uttered these words. 

“Sweet lady, pass we that worthless matter, an error of mere 
youth, and nought besides—” 

“Tnsolent tool as well as villain!” again interrupted the lady. 
“Where are you, boy? Come hither to my side, and hold fast 
my hand, Hither, hither, ha!—as she turned round and looked 
towards the end of the spacious and dusky apartment. “ My 
child hath left the gallery, with his poor fool, too; and left it for 
what company—for what chances! Frankenstein, I leave you to 
£0 and seek him ; aid mo in the task, and promise not to part usy 
when I find my boy, and I will kneel down and bless you.” 

Terrible fears of Frankenstein's designs began to press on her 
mind, and she scarcely knew what she said. Her unwelcome vis- 
"or earnestly promised to do as she requested him, and they left 
the gallery by different doors, Frankenstein hastened to the hall, 
Where, taking Guthlar aside, he said to him in a whisper : 

“ Wilhelm, if by some secret outlet the young spawn of Stein- 
bach hath evaded us, we nearly lose our present game. Search 
Well the counts and outbuildings.” 

The calls and cries of the afllicted mother, echoing through the 
castle, interrupted his speech, She rushed into the hall still atver- 
‘ng the name of her child, 

“You have murdered him too!” she exclaimed, wildly stop- 
big before Frankenstein, “Ay, you, even while we spoke alone 
‘ome devils in your service spirited him away. Give place !” 


’Tis as wild as 


She darted past him, and left the hall to engage in another 
search. Frankenstein followed close in her steps to receive the 
child for himself if he should be foand. His confidential follower 
explored every hiding-place out of doors. None of them suc- 
ceeded ; and then Wilhelm and some trusty comrades mounted 
their horses to ride to the town, and through ail the surrounding 
country. 

Half an hour before the lady Steinbach had missed them, Franz 
Ruffenacht, stealing on tiptoe to the nearest side door, had carried 
the child out of the gallery in his arms. By private and obscure 
passages which, as he whispered to his young charge, Franken- 
stein’s men would not be found to have yet mounted guard upon, 
they then gained nearly the same spot under the window of the 
long gallery, where some hoars before he had enacted together 
the parts of battle-charger and trumpeter to the little Lord Fred- 
erick. Here he pat the boy on his feet, and stooped down upon 
the plain of the wall. “ My father, Hans, showed it to me more 
than once,” he said, and, while speaking, he contrived to loosen a 
small stone and extract it from the surrounding ones. A ring 
appeared, he tugged at it with all his might, and a square portion 
of the smooth, small flags moved, were displaced, and discovered 
narrow steps winding down in darkness through the thickness of 
the wall. 

“ Now, noble son of the noble Steinbach, and most noble fos- 
ter-brother of a born natural, remember all you promised me while 
we whispered together at the window over our heads,’’ resumed 
Franz. “Here be the steps which will free us of the castle; and, 
though it seemeth somewhat dark a little way downward, still 
trust to my guidance, for the sake of thy dear lady mother, and of 
thy—”’ 

“T am not afraid, witless,” interrupted the child. 
hand and lead me after you.” 

Without another word, Franz safely conveyed him to the bot- 
tom of the turning steps. Here they stood in utter darkness, the 
misnamed fool groping with his two hands over the rough sur- 
face which temporarily opposed their further progress. A joyful 
exclamation soon told, however, that he had found what he had 
sought; and the next moment a part of the wall, here but of a 
slight thickness, framed in iron, moved inward on hinges, and 
they saw through a low arched door, only a few feet from them, 
the river, whose rapid dash and chafe had come on them as they 
descended. A rugg€d bank, often interrupted by eddies and little 
coves of the river, fell from the foundation of the wall into the 
Necker. Along this, his back turned to the town, and his young 
foster-brother once more astride on his shoulders, Franz was soon 
hurrying. The wall madean abrupt turn, striking off at right 
angles inland ; he turned with it, and still pursued its course. 

“ There is the paddock, truly, but where is my lord’s favorite 
horse for the chase?” he said, after having made considerable 
way. “Nay, I see him. And now for a hard ride without a 
saddle.” 

From his capacious pocket he took a piece of rope, fastened it 
on the head of the fleet courser, placed the child on the animal’s 
back, vaulted up behind him, and a few minutes, over hedge and 
ditch, brought them to a highway. 

“For Trieste, Rodolph!” cried Franz, shaking his rope bridle ; 
“and we have need to see the end of the four and twenty German 
miles in a little more time than it will take to count them.” 

“?Tis well to be a fool, ay, and a sleepy fool too, at times, 
Franz, else Rodolph nor his riders for him would know the road 
so well,’’ said the child. 

“ There be tricks in all born crafts, your little nobleness,” re- 
plied Franz, “else how could fools, or even wise men, win bread ? 
In sooth, I deemed I might catch a needful secret behind the arras, 
though I wot not of the road till I bethought me of treading light- 
ly back from the window to hear another word.” 

It was night, but a moonlight one, when the hoofs of their cour- 
ser beat hollowly along the banks of the Necker; they had avoid- 
ed the town, and followed the widening of the river a little be- 
yond it. Unpractised as were his eyes to such a sight, Franz was 
soon aware that a great many ships floated on the moonlit water. 
While he looked, a sentinel challenged him. He reined up his 
foaming horse, and answered by giving the name of the Lord 
Frederick of Steinbach, and demanding to see the king. The 
soldier scoffed at his request, and, as Franz insisted, his words grew 
rough and high. A group of noble looking men who, from a near 
elevation of the bank, had been watching the disembarkment of 
troops, were attracted towards the spot; and one, a knight, com- 
pletely clad in splendid armor, advanced alone from the rest, 
saying: 

“ The Lord Frederick of Steinbach to have speech of the king ? 
Where bides this Lord Frederick, master mine ?” 

“IT am the Lord Frederick of Steinbach,” answered Franz’s 
little charge, spiritedly, and as if in high dudgeon that he had not 
been recognized at once. ’ 

“Thou, grammercy, fair noble,” continued the knight, good- 
naturedly, as he touched his helmet. “And on what weighty 
matter wouldst thou parley with King Sigismond ?” 

“ An you lead me to him, like a civil knight and good, Sigis- 
mond himself shall learn,” replied the child. 

“ Excellent well spoken,” whispered Franz to his charge; 
“abide by that fashion of speech.” 

“ By our lady, then, like civil knight and good, will I do my 
devoir by thee, Lord Frederick,” resumed the knight, “little 
doubting that the king will give ready ear to thy errand, for pass- 
ing well he affects one of thy name, the Lord Erwin of Steinbach.” 

“ Which noble earl is mine own father,” said the boy. 

The knight showed real interest at this intelligence, and com- 
manding the horse which bore Franz and the child to be led after 
him, walked towards ‘Trieste. Half an hour afterwards, mounted 
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on a fresh steed, and accompanied by their patron, and a bedy of 
well-armed soldiers, our adventurers galloped back to Oberland- 
stein. The knight had pressed their stay till morning, but Lord 
Frederick and Franz convinced him that for the sake of the lady 
of Steinbach this ought not to be. She required not only to have 
her child restored to her, but also to be protected against Frank- 
enstein, who ere morning’s dawn might work her irremediable 
harm. Finding their reasons good, the friendly knight resolved 
to bear them company. Upon the road he arranged with Franz 
various plans of proceeding, and upon a particular point was 
wholly governed by the simpleton’s advice. Franz said that there 
was but one vassal of Frankenstein’s in the castle, who, after the 
tidings they had to communicate, would at all hazards attempt to 
spill blood. 

“ Then can ye not make free with him before I enter the castle 
hall?” demanded the knight. 

Franz demurred, but proposed an alternative. 

“ We will make him drunk with wines till he sleeps soundly,” 
said Franz, “and then, upon hearing my signal, a child may 
enter the hall.” 

The knight assented, but added : 

“ Good success still rests upon the chance of Frankenstein’s 
army not having yet marched from the field to greet their lord in 
Steinbach’s fortress ; for, though our liege comrades here may 
well suffice to master the knaves already within its wails, they 
could not withstand thousands.” 

Notwithstanding this chance against them, the travellers held on, 
however, and by midnight gained the secret door through which 
Franz had escaped from the castle. All dismounted, and, con- 
ducted by him, were now ushered stealthily into the interior of the 
castle ; and their hopes grew high when it appeared evident that 
Frankenstein’s army had not yet come to garrison it. Few mo- 
ments then elapsed until Franz entered the castle, leading his fos- 
ter-brother by the hand. By the light of a tripod suspended from 
the roof, he saw his old father stretched og the tiled floor, resting 
his head upon his hand, and guarded by a soldier; at the oak ta- 
ble sat Wilhetm Guthlar, the man whom Franz had meant when 
he spoke of the single follower of Frankenstein whose hand would 
be prompt to shed blood. A wine cup and flagon stood at the ruf- 
fian’s hand. Wilhelm’s voice was angry as the two trnants ap- 
peared before him. As his eyes met theirs he started up, roaring 
forth his commands to the armed man who stood guard over old 
Ruffenacht, to secure the door of the. hail. 

“It does not need,” answered the boy; “we came hither to be 
your prisoners, good Wilhelm.” 

“ Be patient, now, sweet Wilhelm,” said Franz, as the bravo 
raised his sheathed sword, “and 1 will bide my father here, the 
house steward, to whisper thee in what corner of the cellar thou 
mayest chance upon a magnum of renowned wine.” 

Wilhelm became somewhat soothed ; and crowling an exhorta- 
tion to the sentinel to guard his prisoners, strode otf to avail him- 
self of the ready instructions of old Ruffenacht. During his short 
absence, Franz studied the features of the soldier, who rested on 
his tall spear near the door, and drew comfort from their tranquil 
expression. Guthlar returned to his seat at the table; his critical 
powers began rapidly to desert him, and soon afterwards he slept 
profoundly. Franz now prepared for his most important feast, 
proposing that Lord Frederick should take a war-horse—an old 
weapon at hand—and ride it about the hall to the notes of the 
trumpet. The boy was soon mounted, and Franz taking up a 
parchment and rolling it, applied it to his mouth as a trumpet. 
-Before he blew his signal blast, however, he glanced into the face 
of the sentinel, and afterwards to the half open door of the hall. 
The man was still smilingly looking at the gambols of the little 
Lord Frederick ; and, in the gloom without the hail, Franz caught 
glimpses of armed men; one of whom presently entered, unseen 
by the sentinel, and bent watchfully over the sleeping Wilhelm. 

“ Now to the charge!” cried Franz, addressing his foster-broth- 
er; and to the astonishment of the sentinel, the knight who had 
just stealthily come in (Franz’s friend at Trieste), and of every 
one, a perfect trumpet sound rang through the building. 

Wilhelm sprang to his feet, half conscious, and was instantly 
felled to the ground by a blow of the knight’s battle-axe, who had 
been watching him. Old Ruffenacht arose and seized his sword. 
Franz armed himself with the old weapon the child had ridden, 
and placed himself before him. The sentinel brought his spear 
to his hip, and stood on the defensive, regarding the stranger 
knight, who wore his vizor down, with a threatening look ; but a 
second knight now gaining that person’s side, rendered his hos- 
tility vain. Almost at the same moment an uproar and a clash 
was heard through the castle; presently the lady of Steinbach 
ran shrieking into the hall,—and she shrieked wildly again, though 
not in the same cadence, as she caught her child up to her bosom. 
She was quickly followed by Frankenstein, now the prisoner of 
some of Franz’s friends. 

“ What treachery is this; and what villains be these?” he ex- 
claimed, as he came in. “ Who calls himself chief here ?” 

The knight, who wore his vizor down, raised his arm and 
touched his breast in answer. 

“Then call thyself by such name no longer!” continued 
Frankenstein ; and with that he suddenly freed himself from his 
guards, snatched the sentinel’s long spear, and aimed a thrust at 
the knight. 

“Traitor, stay thy hand!” exclaimed his antagonist, in a voice 
of command. “Thon knowest not what thou doest, nor that in- 
deed thy feudal sceptre is here broken in pieces. Look at me 
now!” And he exposed his face. 

“ Sigismond the king!” faltered Frankenstein, dropping on his 
knee, as the lady of Steinbach and all in the hall knelt before 
him. 
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Landing, and after some time s in i 
tof view, sat down to make Aetrpeves | 


one of the severest contests of the Revolution ; the “ Beacon yo 


kill 

_ of the Highland range; Fishkill, where assembled the State 

I have given at the top of the next page. This oc- | lature committee of safety during the “times that tried men’s 
cupied a couple of hours; and while so engaged, let | souls,” where the most thrilling scenes of 8 “Spy” an 
me give your readers some few facts regarding the | laid, where yet stand the Old Church and the “ Wharton House »” 
city we are viewing. Newburgh is the shire town of | the cam nd of the American army in 1782 and 1783, and 
Orange county, and is situated on the west bank of | the quarters of Washington during that , where oe. 


the Hudson River, about sixty miles above the city 
of New York, and eighty-four miles south ot Albany. 
Its location is by far the best on the river as regards 
beauty, and its advantages in other respects are only 
second to Albany, the capital of the State. The 
ground on which the city is built rises rather ab- 
glee the river to the elevation of 300 feet, 
, although it renders pedestrianism rather tedi- 
ous, yet the beautiful views which such an elevation 
affords to all its residents, is an adequate return for 
the inconvenience. The noble Hudson, which is 
here a mile in width, becomes gradually narrower 
as it pursues its downward course, until it enters the 
gate of the Highlands, 

its giant sentinels on either 
hand towering to the skies, and 
looking down with 
contempt upon pigmy ves- 
sels as they float by their base. 


curred some of the most ym te the war, are al 
within sight or a short drive from the city. With such a vag 
field from which to select material for illustration, it may 
somewhat curprising that I found it difficult to choose my subjects, 
The difficulty lay not in the paucity, but in the profusion of mate. 
rial. The lack of prominent public buildings, and the uninteres. 
ing appearance of the fares, left me no choice but a 

the multiplicity of | pea residences, and the vast amount of 
historical objects and scenes about me; and to select from these 
without an invidious distinction, was a source of some embarrass. 
ment.. I promised myself another visit, with the express object of 
illustrating some of the scenes and subjects which have such an 
abiding interest to every American, and the results of that visit ] 


Directly in the mouth of the 

a vai gorge, like a gem in a silver 

— setting, lies Polopel’s Island, 

Be. ——————S while far off, and dimly seen in 
“ the distance, is the hallowed 
3 COURT HOUSE AND ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, NEWBURGH, N. Y. Of West Point. On 


the opposite side of the river, the 
mountain range, Any 
rupt, is out into thriving fields, a 
+ finally close in the view 
at a distance of nearly twenty miles. A 
steam ferry-boat connects the city with Fish- 
kill Landing, from whence the Hudson River 
Railroad trains run to and from New York 
and Albany almost hourly. The Providence, 
Hartford and Fishkill Railroad also has its 
terminus at this point; while the Newburgh 
Branch Road connects with the Erie Rail- 
road at Chester, and thus the city is united 
with the north, south, east and west, by rail. 
Lines of steamers and sail vessels ply also on 
the river, affording every facility for the trans- 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK. 

M. M. Baiou, Ese.,—Dear Sir:—In my last I bade you 
adieu as the conductor informed us of our arrival at Fishkill sta- 
tion, and, if you please, I will resume my narrative at that point. 
After leaving the cars, I picked my way along a pier running out 
ito the river, at the end of which I found a ferry-boat in waiting 
to transfer passengers to the opposite shore. The view of the city 
of Newburgh at night is a very attractive one, and I enjoyed the 
trip exceedingly. The city, being built on the side of a somewhat 

' steep hill, the numerous lights in the streets and houses, rising 
be :. & tier above tier, and reflected im the id water, added to the 
“S busy hum inseparable from a large city, give rise to a pleasi 
} “janticipation which, F am sorry to say, is not realized as you 
Set the ferry-dock and pass through the streets. There are but 
tone or two avenues of any considerable width, most of them be- 


ing narrow ; and those which run at right angles with the river, 
very steep and tedious. The attractions of the city, however, are 
not seen at once ; they require seeking after, and amply repay the 
search. The lover of the beautiful will find here some of the most 
charming landscape views which our country affords, and the pat- 
riot and historian is surrounded by scenes of the most intense in- 
terest, affording a fund which it will require weeks to exhaust. 
+: It was a source of regret to me that my time was limited, and I 
“was lied to forego the many invitations I received to visit 
“points of absorbing interest in the vicinity. I promised myself, 
however, the pleasure of a second visit, with more Jeisure—a 
; ise whith was fulfilled at a subsequent period. Instead of 
ing quarters at a hotel, I had accepted an invitation from my 
iend, E. W. Gray, Esq., editor of the Daily News, to make his 
_anouse my home, and I accordingly wended my way to his resi- 
dence.” My welcome was a warm one, although my visit was 
‘ather mal apropos. The body of a young woman who had been 
murdered, had been found in the suburbs of the city in the morn- 
ing; and the excitement consequent upon the recognition of the 
body, the coroner’s inquest, seeking for the foundation of the 
thousand and one rumors which are ever flying about in such 
cases, necessarily precluded that attention which I should other- 
wise have received. In the morning, however, 1 was introduced 
to Enoch Carter, Esq., a gentleman whose researches have 
brought to light, and given to the public, many objects of interest 
and information of t value, and in his company I spent some 
very agreeable hours. I made the acquaintance also, of Messrs. 
Lawrence & Gorseline, daguerreotypists, who rendered me very 
valuable assistance in furnishing pictures of several Jocalities 
which my limited time would not allow me to sketch. My first 
object was to get a good view of the city from the opposite side of 
the river, and in company with Mr. Lawrence, I crossed to Fish- 


fer of freight. Thecity is well built, although 
portions of it have the dull, dreary appear- 
ance of an old town; yet the visitor, if ha 
take the trouble to visit the suburbs, will be 
struck with the great number and beauty of 
the suburban residences, which meet him at 
every step, and display exceeding good taste 
in their surroundings, and a thorough appre- 
ciation of the beautifal and picturesque in 
lan gardening. This is accounted for in the fact that New- 
burgh was the residence of the much lamented A. J. Downing, a 
man, not only of refined taste himself, but the cause of good taste 
in others. e city has few public buildings of any note, and 
this is much to be regretted, as the commanding sites upon which 
such might be erected are so numerons. There are few cities 
whose architectural display is needed» more, or where it would 
show to greater advantage. The citizens are by no means lack- 
ing in public spirit, however; and Jet us hope that the day is not 
far distant when she will boast of edifices which shall rival any in 
the State. The city contains numerous churches, banks (with a 
capital of nearly $800,000), a theological seminary, an academy, 
and schools without stint. There are several large manufactories 
of cotton, wool, machinery, ete., with flour and plaster mills, foun- 
deries and tanneries. Several newspapers, daily and weekly, are 
published here, with large circulations, and are edited with much 
ability. Orange county is a fine grazing country, and is celebrated 
for its milk and butter, large quantities of which pass over the va- 
rious railroads to the city of New York and elsewhere. There is 
no section of country around which centre so many interesting 
reminiscences of the past, as Newburgh and its vicinity. West 
Point, the site of the military academy. and the scene of Arnold’s 
intended treason ; Forts Montgomery and Clinton, where occurred 
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shall lay before your readers ere long. Let us now return to my 
sketch of the city, and point out some of the more prominent lo- 
calities. On the extreme left of the picture is seen the Ha¥brouch 
House, or “ head-quarters,” at the foot of the flag-staff, in the 
middle distance; in the foreground is the depot of the Hudson 
River Railroad, and the long, pier and ferry-dock. Above the 
ferry-boat and a little to the left, along the water, are the buildings 
connected with the Newburgh branch of the Erie Railroad; and 
above these is seen the tower of the Second Methodist Church. 
To the right is the spire of the First rs Church and the 
cupola of the Second Associate Re Presbyterian Church. 
Beneath the latter is the ferry-dock and Union Hotel. The dark- 
colored building on the hill above the sloop is the theological 
seminary, directly beneath which is the court-house. The Grecian 
building on the right of the court-house, is the Reformed Dutch 
Church, and on the left is the tower of St. George’s (Epi ian). 
On the extreme right of the picture, along r+ water’s edge, are 
the Newburgh steam mills. Having finished my sketch, I crossed 
the river in the ferry-boat, on board of which was a travelling cir- 
cus company, consisting of elephants, horses, mules, zebras, and 
other live stock, together with their chariots, wagons, etc.; and the 
river being rather rough, there was a pretty general average 

we reached the other side. Matters were straightened, however 
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CITY OF NEWBURGH, FROM THE EAST SIDE OF THE HUDSON. 


sufficiently to make a tri al entrée into town. After dinner, 
I called upon my friend, Mr. Carter, and in company with Mr. 
C. W. Rice, a brother artist, we walked down to “ head-quarters.” 
This is a spot rendered sacred by the presence of Washington to- 
wards the close of that eventful struggle which secured to us the 
blessings of liberty, and here occurred some of those remarkable 
incidents which have ranked him so far above his fellows on the 
record of fame. It was in this building that he wrote his spirited 
and severe rebuke to Nicola and his brother officers, who had 
offered him the crown of America. It was here, also, that he 
wrote his powerful address to the rs of the army, when the 
delays of Congress had induced the améng them that they 
were to be disbanded without their arrears of pay, and they had 
determined to “ appeal from the justice to the fears of Congress.” 
The building, however, has been the theme of so many pens, 
that it is hardly necessary for me to state more, than that the 
State of New 
has been put in complete repair, so that it now stands, to all ap- 

nee, as it s 


itor enters the large room represented in one of my smaller illus- 
trations, which was used by Washington as a reception and an 
room. The massive beams, the large open fireplace, the double 
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DINING-ROOM OF THE HASBROUCK HOUSE, NEWBURGH. 


door, the small 
quity ; 
only excelled by the mansion at Mount Vernon. 
resounded at 


in the window, are all evidences of anti- 
yet there is acharm about that homely, old-fashioned room, 
The floor has 
his tread, and the walls have echoed the tones of Ais 
have gazed through those narrow panes, and the 
have witnessed scenes memorable in history. The 
left opens into the room occupied as his office, 
one into his bed-room. There are seven doors 
of the dining-room. and only one window, which 
the Hudson and the “ Beacon Hills,” of the High- 
portion of the house is occupied by the family in 
; but thas mused by Washington and his military 
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" humerous interesting relics of the chief and of the Revo- 
- displayed to the eyes of the curious vigitor. For this 


I believe, for the purchase of the house 
and public sptri 

his mission in this world ; and this is decidedly the mission of 
Enoch pepo to hunt out and. preserve the mementoes and 


Tecords . To me the formation of his acquaintance is 
point from which shall date an erm in my life There are 

who to sneer at “these hunters of musty old docu- 
ments. let them sneer; there is a thrill of pleasure which 


i pareereed with religious care as it was at that time, ex.” 


ork purchased the site a few years since, and it | 


when the Father of his Country occupied it. | 
pping within the door seen under the projecting eaves, the vis- | 
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tingles along my nerves as I sit down with such a companion as 
ee ae perusal of the documents relating to the cruises 
of the privateer Raven, or the pa of Gen. Clinton relating to 
the chain across the Hudson, which I would not forego for the 
richest feast a king might*spread. The mind is carried back to 
the past, and those noble men, whose mortal frames lie moulder- 
ing in the dust, are brought vividly before my mental vision, as I 
trace the lines they have written, and handle objects which have 
been pressed by their hands. History would be a myth without 
such tangible evidences of her truth, and she is indebted to just 
such men as Enoch Carter for the preservation of those evidences. 
Honor then to such men, and him among the number! He has 
had his mission, and right ‘nobly has he performed it, as the walls 
of the Hasbrouck House do amply testify. One room in the 
building is used as an armory, in which’are stored numerous war- 
like implements used by the American soldiery, and trophies cap- 
tured from the enemy. The hall is adorned with tory muskets, 
and the walls of the dining-room are hung with swords, pistols, 
ikes, etc., which have done service in that eventful struggle. 
But I must leave this interesting spot, much as I would delight to 
linger in its sacred precincts. After sketching some of the rooms, 
returned to town, and had the pleasure of being introduced to 
Mr. Rattenber, the partner of my friend, Mr. Gray, in the edito- 
rial charge of the Daily News; and in him I found 
another antiquarian of the Carter stamp, who, with his 
has preserved the historian many facts and inci- 
dents which were fast slipping into the oblivion of the 
grave, with those whose memories were their only 
storehouses. With him I d an agreeable hour, 
and departed with friend Gray to d the night at 
his hospitable home. In the morning I sketched the 
Coart-Honse and St. Nee. Church, shown in one 
of the small engravings. This vicinity was the centre 
of attraction for the citizens, as the of the mur- 
dered girl found the day previous had been removed 
thither, and the coroner had commenced the inquest, 
which proved to be one of the most remarkable on 
record—remarkable from the fact that the body was 
twice identified, and twice did the person whom it was 
said to be appear, to prove the insufficiency of circum- 
irect 


«stantial, nay, of the most di 


and positive, evidence. From 
‘yi the Court-House I strolled alo: 
the broad avenue on which it 
was located, and was much grat- 
> ified at the numerous handsome 
private residences which met me 
ence I 


minary, which I had com- 

menced to sketch when the fall- 

ing d of rain compelléd me 

to close my sketch-book ; and as the hour 

for my departure drew near, I called upon 
Messrs. Lawrence & Gorseline, who kindl 
offered to furnish me with pictures of su 

, which promise 


ton not till 1812. The late John M. Mason, 
D.D.,, was the efficient agent in accomplish- 
ing the object. It was located in New York, 
and under his supervision, and re- 
moved to Newburgh, in 1829. In a 
8 an act, transferring 
and in a few da: 
not a vestige of the semin 

itself. was almost all t rred 
time. This is a resuscitation of 
as incorporated in 1836, and or- 
same year. The present build- 
erected in 1838. Rey. Joseph Mc- 
D. D., is 
of the 
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tablishment of this seminary, yous men fitted for the ministry 
by attending the teachings of private clergymen in their own 
dwellings. The library is extensive, and contains many old, rare 
and valuable works, among them what was known as the “ Mason 
Library,” for many years in possession of the theological semin 
at Princeton, the whole numbering about 10,000 volumes. Lack 
of time vented a visit to “Idlewild,” the residence of N. P. 
Willis, Esq., on this occasion, although I did so subsequently ; 
but through the kindness of my friend Gray, I am enabled to give 
your readers a representation of the building, although I cannot 
convey any adequate idea of the beauty of the place and its sur- 
roundings—it would uire a series of views to do so. “ Idle- 
wild ” is situated u ~~ banks of the Hudson, and commands 
a fine view of Newburgh Bay and the Highlands; and, although 
it seems to be shut in entirely by a dense forest of pines and hem- 
locks, yet the site has been so judiciously selected, that various 
fine stretches of distance are gained, which enhance the beauty of 
the views from different points, while they give a beauty which, 
under a more careless selection, it might have required years to 
obtain. The house stands almost upon the brink of a ravine, 
through which rushes a sturdy mountain stream, whose music is 
heard mingling with 
—— the wind, which pours now its swelling bars, 
Now lulls in dying cadences. 
And thus, while the approach to the house on the front presents a 
level, plateau-like appearance, the rear possesses all the advan- 
tages of wild, rugged and picturesque charms—so attractive to a 
man of refined sentiment and feeling. I regret that my limited 
space precludes my speaking of this delightful spot at more length. 
In the narrative of my second visit, I may find the opportunity to 
do so. ‘Time and tide wait for no man;” and while the rain 
descended in copious showers, I bade adieu to my friends, and 
took the ferry-boat for Fishkill Landing, where I arrived in due 
course of time, after an exeeedingly rough passage across the bay 
—so rough, indeed, as to cause violent sea-sickness to some of the 
lady passengers—and was whirled along the rail to New York, 
and thence to my home in the Jerseys, where I arrived much re- 
freshed with my trip. In my next, I shall give you a description 
of that home—and meantime, I remain, as ever, 
Very respectfully, your artist, Neutra Tint. 


* 
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THE WOODMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE OF THE BLACK FOREST OF GERMANY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


The Woiwode’s glad daughter 
Was singing at her work, 

Full cheerily the fagots blazed— 
The night without was murk. 


The wind went idly moaning 
About the lattice low; 

The merry maiden took no heed— 
No thought had she for woe. 


Then sudden close beside her, 
Full in the firelight stood, 

And smiled a chill and fearful smile, 
The Lady of the Wood. 


The wind is idly howling: 
How passed the dark ladye? 


Only the maid and Sorrow stay— 
A lingering guest is she. 


The heavy hours steal slowly, 
The fagot fire burns low, 

The maiden sits and speaks no 
Her dark eye ’s wild with woe. 


And ere the sunset faded 
Three times along the west. 
The Woiwode’s young daughter lay 
Beneath the snow at rest.—From raz 

Farr Gretchen Grosbach sat before the fire in the little kitchen 
of the forester’s hut, on the borders of the Black Forest. It was a 
dark and murky night without; for the skies were overcast with 
great leaden clouds, and, though the month of Christmas had al- 
most waned to its close, no white, spotless snows had muffled the 
giant trees in the wood, or sifted softly down on the gray sere 
earth beneath the firs and hemlocks. But the little village, three 
milés distant in the valley, sleeping among the Hartz Mountains, 
was all aglow with lights, for the burgomaster, Hans Anderson, 
held his “‘ golden wedding ” feast late into the night; and sturdy 
Gottlieb Grosbach, with his dame, had been invited thither. But 
the fair Gretchen cared neither for the feasting nor dancing, so 
long as she could sit at home in the cheery cottage beside her lover. 

Johan Meister was but a forester and a fagot-binder; yet his 
fathers, for many gencrations before him, had faithfully served the 
dukes of Saxe-Coburg in a similar capacity, and were all account- 
ed honest men. And why should not the bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked Johan—whose stout arm could bring down the hardiest 
oak*of the forest, whose vigilant watch kept guard .over the 


wooded domains, and who owned the neatest little cottage on the 


borders of Saxony—why should he not seek to woo and win the 
blue-eyed Gretchen ? 

Perhaps the young men who asked the hand of the woodman’s 
daughter at the village dance, thought otherwise; perhaps, when 
the May-pole was erected, and the girls came from all the region 
round about, with blue ribbons and wreaths of flowers, and 
Gretchen was chosen from them all as Queen of the May, then, 
as Johan Meister took her hand, and guided her steps to the 
sound of reed and pipe, perhaps others envied him the fairest 
flower of the festival. But certain it was, that neither flattery nor 
gift could win the true-hearted Gretchen from the one devotion 
that filled her guileless heart. 

And s0, on this stormy winter night, she sat beside the cheery 


fagot-fire, busy with her knitting of fine lamb’s wool, and singing 
a low-voiced song to wile away the hour before Johan’s coming. 

It was along and weary walk from the market-town, whither 
the young forester went early on the morning of this day, the 
evening of which he invariably spent with Gretchen, and he would 
be weary, and perhaps faint; so the young girl had set out the 
round table of snowy whiteness, and provided a little supper of 


oatmeal cakes, honey, white curd cheese, and sweet goat’s milk, 
for her lover. And the hands of the old clock in the corner ticked 


on, moving slowly ; they had never seemed so slow as then to the 
expectant Gretchen. 

When the strokes of eight had died away, the girl rose and went 
to the window. Putting back the little blind, she looked out into 
the darkness—and a darker night never shrouded the gloomy 


Black Forest. The wind rose higher and moaned hoarsely 
through the woods—not a star gleamed dimly; and as Gretchen 


leaned out anxiously, great snow-flakes fell faster and faster on 
her face. In five minutes the ground was white; and Gretchen 
fastened the window, went back to the fireplace, and murmured, 
“ Where can Johan tarry ?”’ 

Another hour went by, and the storm grew louder and wilder. 
The snows whirled blindly through the forest-aisles ; the hemlocks 


were draped with ermine. On the little cleared plot about Gott- 
lieb Grosbach’s cottage, no speck of brown earth peered above the 


white covering ; and still Gretchen sat beside the fagot-fire, listen- 
ing anxiously to the moan of the storm. But while the fagots 
crackled and burned cheerily, the maiden’s heart grew more 
anxious stili—till at last she exclaimed, “Now, why am I so fool- 
ish? I forget that Johan has to walk here against the wind, and 
perforce must be late in coming. My Johan would not willingly 


tarry ; he will soon be here, and he shall not find me with a sorry 
face, I will shorten the time with that good old ditty my mother 


sings at her wheel!” And Gretchen broke forth into a melodious 
German song, till her voice seemed to fill every nook and corner 
of the littie kitchen, plying her knitting busily the while. 

Suddenly the iden p 4d. The outer door had not swung 
upon its hinges, no footprints broke the snowy carpet about the 
cottage, no step had sounded on the pine floor, nor shadow fell 


aslant the wall, but a chill hand fell on Gretchen's, and, looking 


up with a start, a kind of terror crept over her; for, upon the 
hearth beside her, fell in the blazing firelight, stood a visitant 


> 


whom, it was said, unlucky, death doomed hunters had often en- 
countered in the wild woods of the gloomy Black Forest—the 
wild, wierd “ Lady of the Wood.” 

“Nay, why dost thou cease in thy song, fair maiden?” And 
she would have laid her spectral hand on Gretchen’s head, but the 
girl cowered away in fright. “ Why ceasest thou *—or, wouldst 
hear a song that will thrill thee? Let me sing thee such an one as 
we who dwell in the woods chant at our revels on such nights of 
storm as this! Ill tell thee of thy distant lover !” 

“Nay, nay!” and Gretchen shrank away into the farthest cor- 
ner; “leave me, wierd lady! Thou need’st not tell me of Johan 
—he is on his way hither! Go, go! Johan must not meet thee 
here! He is good, and loves me. You will not harm him?” 
And a pleading glance was flung up into the wierd visitor’s face. 
A strange, wild laugh floated through the kitchen, as the maiden 
still gazed imploringly into the dark lady’s shadow-face ; but never 
a gleam of pity softened the eyes bent down upon her. 

While the fagot-fire burned and crackled louder, and dusky 
shadows quivered all over the kitchen wall, the wierd, dark lady 
swayed her body to and fro, and flinging her black elf-locks back 
till they hung adown her ebon mantle, she sang in a shrill, chant- 
ing tone : 

T'll sing a lay will thrill thee, 
0, maiden fair and bright! 


For what are thy wild words to ms— 
* My lover comes to-night.’ 


“ Nay, deep and wide the forest, 
And far its dim paths stray ; 
Thy lover comes no more—no more— 
He takes another way!” 

When the words died away through the silence of the kitchen, 
Gretchen rose, very pale, but no longer trembling with fear. A 
sudden strength seemed to have girt her. She proudly laid her 
hand upon her heart, and cast a look of quiet scorn upon the 
strange lady. And, midst the moaning of the night-wind, and 
the voice of the storm, that came shrieking at the little window- 
pane like the cry of an air-fiend, her tones sounded calm and firm, 
almost defiant. 

“I do not heed thy song, dark lady ; nor do I fear thee! Silly 
foresters and hunstmen hold thee as a spirit, and say that he who 
meets thee once, whether in the depths of the wood, by moss- 
grown fountain, or along the country roads in the gloaming, goes 
straight to his death-bed ; but Gretchen Grosbach heeds no such 
silly tales. Thou singest of a broken vow and perjured faith. It 
is false, dark lady! Johan Meister will never “take another way ” 
from his own true Gretchen! See! I wear his true-love token.” 
And she held up a snowy finger, whereona golden ring glittered in 
the firelight ; “and when he placed it there, he vowed that Heaven 


should witness the red rose-bloom reddening the snow before his 
faith failed me! Dark lady, your song is false !” 

The strange visitant chanted once more her wild, thrilling song, 
the glances of her midnight eyes burning into Gretchen’s. 


wd Nay, deep and wide the forest, 
nd far its dim paths stray ; 
Thy lover comes no more—no more— 
For he has lost his way ! 


“0, listen now, light maiden! 
As through the wood I went, 
Three wolves I saw with crimsoned z 
Knowest thou what that sight meant? 


“ As through the wood I wandered, 
I heard three ravens cry. 


“*Wush, hush, ye hu little ones, 
A dainty meal is ’ 
“ As through the wood I wandered, 


I saw a fair youth slain; 
The snow was reddened with his blood— 
A deep and woful stain.” 
““No vow he breaks!” interrupted Gretchen, sinking upon the 
hearth with a hysterical laugh. “Go away, thou lying visitor— 
thou evil, dark lady! Ido not heed thee! I will not believe thy 


words of ill! Johan is coming—is coming! Hark! he is at the 


door!” And she raised her head in a listening attitude, but it 


sank heavily on her hands again, for only the moan of the storm 
smote upon the silence. “ But he will come—he will come, though 
the snows are deep in the Black Forest, and the winds are chill 
and strong! He will soon be here, for Johan Meister swore it— 
and my Johan is not one to break his vow !”’ 

The dark lady stepped forward nearer the girl crouching on the 


floor; and, laying her hand—a hand whpse touch was as cold as 
is that of those who people graveyards—on the sunny-haired, 
bowed head, chanted solemnly : 


“**No vow he breaks !’—light maiden, 


Thy lover comes no more!’ 
With a low moan, Gretchen sank forward upon the floor; and, 
noiseless as she had entered—without the flitting of a shadow, or 


a falling footstep—the dark Lady of the Wood vanished, 


Early in the gray dawn of the following morning, Gottlieb 
Grosbach and his good dame returned from the house of Burgo- 
master Anderson, where the feast of the “golden wedding” had 
been lengthened till late into the night, and the driving storm held 
them guests till the daybreak. 

“It is strange, good wife,” said Gottlieb, as they came near the 
cottage, “there is no smoke from the chimney. Gretchen cannot 


have become frightened that we did hot come home, and gone 


over to Frantz Meinher’s to spend the night ?” 

“Nay, nay, Gottlieb; the girl’s asleep, I fear. Young Johan 
was here last night, and I dare say the foolish children did not 
part till the morning had almost broke. Hours are short to lovers, 
you know, Gottlieb.” 

“ Ay, ay, Katrine, you and I thought so once in our betrothal 


days,” said stout Gottlieb Grosbach, as he burrowed a path for 
his plump, rosy dame to the cottage door. 


But soon there was wailing and sorrow in the forester’s cottage 


on the borders of the Black Forest, for sweet Gretchen lay pale 
and faint upon the hard kitchen hearth. And when they lifted 
her tenderly in their arms, and bore her into the little bedroom, 
she lay for many hours—even till the sunset shadows fell—in that 
deadly swoon, and then awoke only to bury her face in the pillows 
and whisper, with a shudder, “ The dark lady !—the dark lady!” 

And Gottlieb Grosbach, inheriting all the superstition of his 
race, fostered into strength by the vicinage of that gloomy forest, 
whose depths he nevgr trod at twilight without a shudder of fear, 
whispered hoarsely, “God help us, good dame! Our Gretchen 
has seen the fearful Lady of the Wood! She is doomed !”’ 

For three days and nights the lamp of life burned low for poor 
Gretchen Grosbach—then it flickered, and went out into darkness, 
But when the death-throes came tugging for one fearful moment 
at her heart, she found words to say, “Go search the wood! The 
dark lady shall not claim my Johan! Bury him in our church- 
yard beside me, where we used to walk together. We will be 
married in heaven, mother!’ And thus, with the one love of her 
life flooding her heart in death, sweet Gretchen fell asleep. 

That night a band of sturdy woodmen, headed by Gottlieb 
Grosbach, flashed their torches far and wide through the gloomy 
recesses of the Black Forest. Stooping low beneath the dusky 
hemlocks, whose bending, feathery boughs almost touched the 
snows beneath, groping their way along among the tangled under- 
brush, or shouting to one another, and holding their flaming 
torches high above their heads underneath some giant pine or oak 
—so they wandered op, and on, late into the night, secking the 
body of poor Johan Meister. ; 

And presently, when the midnight bells rang in @ solemn tone 
from the old tower in the village, a shriller cry rang through the 
woods, and a brace of sturdy men joined the united members of 
the band, bearing between them the stiff, death-white corpse of the 
fated youth, who had fallen @ victim to the ravening wolves of the 
Black Forest. 

Next day the bells tolled forth a solemn peal from the old cathe- 
dral, and a band of youths and maidens came sadly from the vil- 
lage in the valley to the cottage, where lay, ‘‘in the pale beauty of 
death,” sweet Gretchen Grosbach, whose bridal they had hoped 
to celebrate ere the Christmas holidays had died. And when the 
Christmas chimes rang she heard not, who slept in her grave at 
the edge of the wood beside her faithful Johan—for then the 
Christmas chimes were ringing in heaven ! 

But to this day the dwellers on the borders of the Black Forest 
hold in fear the ghostly visitant, who is said to haunt its gloomy 
shades ; and the children gather closer about the hearthstone, when 
their sires repeat, in the dusky twilight, strange tales of goblin, elf 
and fairy, or the dark “ Lady of the Wood !” 


» 
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GREEK MERCHANTS OF LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 

The aggregate amount of wealth possessed by these houses is 
vast, and equal to, if not greater than, that of any other body of 
foreign merchants here domiciled ; and so sound and well-estab- 
lished is their credit, that until within the last ten weeks, when cir- 
cumstances, to which we shall afterwards refer, have caused, in 
some instances, greater caution, no class of commercial bills was 
received by bankers and bill-brokers with less hesitation than 
those bearing the familiar cacographic signatures of Greek mer- 


chants. ‘That this confidence is not without good foundation may 


be inferred from the well-known facts, that the house of R-*— 
Brothers, the founders of the Hellenic colony, started with a capi- 
tal of not more than £5000, and is now supposed to be worth two 
millions and a half sterling ; and that many others, who also com- 


menced business with even smaller amounts, now count their 
wealth by hundreds of thousands. 


It is a curious fact, that all the principal Greek merchants in 
London are Sciots, or natives of Scio, the ancient Chios. Previ- 
ous to 1822—in which year the fearful massacre of so many of its 
inhabitants by the Turks took place—this little island was one of 
the chief emporiums of trade in the Levant; and although it has 
now dwindled into utter insignificance, its sons maintain, in vari- 


ous parts of the world, and more particularly in England, that 
character for industry, prudence and commercial enterprise, by 


which, within a more limited circle, their forefathers were honor: 
ably distinguished. Amongst the Greeks proper there have beva, 


since their first establishment here, fewer failures than amongst 
any other class of foreign merchants; and those few have in no 
one instance displayed the want of means, the reckless expendi- 
ture, and the wild speculative dealings that have been exposed in 
the proceedings alluded to, and which, by those —— with 
the peculiar differences race, have, not unnaturally, been con- 
sidered as applicable to all bearing the name of Greek. —T" he 
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{Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE STATE SECRET. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


At the time we write, Doctor Benignus was one of the wisest 
of the wise men of Germany. Buried in the midst of his books 
and instruments, he vegetated nearly unknown, in the little princi- 

lity whose name I have forgotten. A mathematician like New- 
ton, chemist like Berzilius, astronomer like Kepler, the doctor 
would have been able to sustain victoriously one position of omni 
re seribili et quibusdam aliis. Apostle to science, Benignus was 
also a martyr to it. Wholly occupied by his researches and ab- 
stracts, he was completely forgetful of .his material interests. He 
could explain the most profound problem ; he understood thor- 
oughly the composition and decomposition of bodies ; the sun, the 
moon, the stars hid nothing from him ; so occupied was he by his 
researches, that his house was barely.comfortable, and his purse 
always empty. ; 

Thus time passed till the doctor was sixty-five years old. 
Naturally enough he was in a state of single-blessedness. But as 
he had a tender, excellent heart and had never a wife or child, he 
lavished all the wealth of his affection upon his nephew, Frederick 
Blummenthal. The latter, a handsome, spirited young man of 
twenty-four or five years, belonged to the guard of the grand duke. 
He loved the pretty Wilhelmina, the daughter of a rich citizen of 
the city. Monsieur Crammer had consented to give Wilhelmina 
to Frederick, but only on condition that Frederick should obtain 
the plate of a lieutenant in the guards. 

Eager for such an end, Frederick was so punctual, so devoted, 
that the coveted rank was given to him. And yet Crammer made 
new difficulties, and showed himself in no hurry. The worthy 
citizen had a few other prudent reflections to combat. At last 
Benignus was told the reason of the indefinite delay to Frederick’s 
marriage. It was, that Benignus had no property, no home, and, 
more still, was a true uncle of Damocles over the head of the 
young man, and consequently over the future household. 


This riews grieved the good Benignus; but he learned at this 
time that the duke’s librarian was dying, and he determined to 
apply for the place. He donned his brown coat and black cape, 
brushed his hat, re-adjusted his wig, and, excited by the first request 
he had ever thought of making in his life, walked to the palace of 
the grand duke. 

“If any one stops you,” said Frederick, “answer boldly that 
you are Doctor Benignus, uncle of Monsieur Frederick Brummen- 
thal, guard to his highness, and all the doors will gpen before you.” 

The doctor conformed mechanically to these directions. This 
answer, given in such a quiet, dignified tone, imposed so upon the 
guards, valets and chamberlains, that without detention he passed 
through the lower hall, up the grand staircase, through the hall of 
waiting, into the very cabinet. All the doors of this room were 
closed, and the windows also. Benignus-was in a serious trouble 
now, which door to open. The one by which he entered had 
closed also. After several turns up and down this room, the 
great astronomer was still undecided, and was fast losing himself 
in thought. 

In the midst of his confusion he saw a door on his right open. 


What was he doing here? What right had he to be here? Would 


they not take him for an assassin or thief! ‘Those were the thoughts 


that flashed through his brain. So, by an irresistible impulse, he 
sprang to a door on the right, which opened and closed upon him, 
and the new-comers were left alone. 

The new-comers were no others than the grand duke and his 
prime minister, the baron of Forstroff. The manner of these two 


persons showed that they were conversing upon some important 
aflair, mayhap a state secret, ‘The grand duke was a large, good. 


natured looking person, but his companion was thin, sallow and 
discontented ; the two presented a great contrast. The conference 
had reached the point of highest interest, when it was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a loud crash in the room on the right where we left 
Dr. Benignus. 

Listen to what had happened. This room was a library, filled 


from floor to ceiling with books of all kinds. Hardly had he en- 
tered the room, when Benignus, finding himself among so many 
books, forgot all his fears, and even the object of his solicitation. 


Surrounded by so many treasures, he ran from one side to the 
other, always attracted by the most rare and curious, when he per- 
ceived on a high shelf the “Opus de emendatione temporum’’ of Scali- 
ger. Stepping on a chair, he reached up; but his feet slipped, and 
he fell to the floor in the midst of a perfect shower of books, globes, 
busts and papers. 


“There is some ono in there! We havo been overheard !” criod 


Baron Forstroff, opening the door quickly. 

Benignus was on his knees, trying to discover if he had broken 
anything in his fall. At the sight of the good, intelligent face of 
the doctor, the rage of the grand duke disappeared, as well as his 
Suspicions. The presence of Benignus produced an ively dif- 
ferent effect upon Forstroff. He had hardly looked at him, before 


6, 


“Who are you?” cried he. “What are you doing here? It 
was as spy upon us that you wore introduced there !’”’ 

Stunned by the circumstances which had brought these two 
there, the doctor remained silent and more stupified than he would 
have been by the fall of an acrolite or the appearance of a meteor. 


The grand duke pitied his embarrassmont, 


“This worthy man has neither the appearance nor the mannét 


§ spy. What interest could he have in listening? Any way 
could you not speak to him more gently?” - 


** Gentleness and confidence,” replied the baron, in a harsh, dry 
tone, “have lost states before now. I do not need to make your 
highness feel the importance’of the subject of which we were speak- 
ing just now. This man was there; why was he there, if not to 
listen? Aboye all, he could not help hearing ; he is thus master 
of our secret, and the only thing to be done is to put him in a 
place of safety.” 

At these words he rang a bell; a lacquey appeared, left, and 
almost immediately re-appeared, followed by several guards. 

“ Take this man to the fortress,” said the baron, pointing to the 
doctor, “and be careful he does not escape you.” 

“So be it,” added the prince ; “but I wish you to give him a 
commodious room, and take the best care of him.” 

The poor doctor was led away ; soldiers and prisoner entered a 
carriage and rode to the fortress. Arrived there, the men gave 
him up to the governor, with the duke’s orders. Benignus was 
placed in a spacious chamber, though a safe one, for the windows 
and doors were barred with iron. A bed, several chairs, sofa and 
table were in the goom, also a large bureau and dressing-case. 
But what first attracted the attention of the good doctor was a 
book-case, containing nearly four thousand volumes, without 
counting instruments of all kinds upon the top. 

Since the scene in the palace, Benignus believed himself the 
subject of a bad dream. But at the sight of this book-case, cover- 
ing one side of the large room, he seemed to regain his senses, and 
these books which seemed to smile at him, welcomed him back to 
real life, and he gave a sigh of relief. He walked right to the 
case, and with eager eyes ram over the titles of the volumes. O, 
happiness ! part were books of medicine, mathematics and astron- 
omy. He filled his arms with those which by chance were un- 
known to him, then taking his place before the secretary he began 
to study as tranquilly as if in his own little sanctum at home. 


That which the good doctor was engaged in at home, occupied 
him now; it was the discovering of the precise time when the 
comet of 1720 would appear. He rested from his work only to 
take food when it was brought him, and to go to bed when his 
lamps burned out. He thought more of astronomy than of the 
grand duke, Baron Forstroff, or even the famous state secret. 

The next morning, at break of day, he resumed his study. Af- 
ter some time spent in earnest research and calculation, he dis- 
covered the precise day, hour and minute for the comet to appear, 
when a man dressed in the uniform of the guard to his highness 
entered ; it was his nephew Frederick. The latter stopped a few 
paces from the secretary, and could not help admiring the quietude 
of the scholar in such a situation. 


The good man pursued his calculations, wholly unconscious of 
his visitor. He rested his head in his hands for one moment, then 
began to cover the paper before him with figures, with feverish 
rapidity. Suddenly he rose from his chair, took a few steps, then 
perceiving Frederick, he threw himself upon his neck, exclaiming 
joyfully : 

“T have found it !” 

And as the latter looked bewilderedly at him, he added : 

“Yes, I have made a discovery which places me above all 
academicians. Ignorant beings !—to pretend that the comet of 
1720 will not appear till 1769! The coming year we shall see it ; 
the fourteenth of March, at fifty-seven minutes past two in the 
morning. This time my calculations are infallible, or my name 


is not Benignus.” 
The doctor was in such a state of exultation that his nephew 


could scarcely bring him to realize the true state of affairs. He at 
last obtained from him an account of the circumstances which led 
to his imprisonment. He determined to tell the story to the grand 
duke, and immediately left to do so; but his egress was not per- 
mitted. When he demanded to be allowed to pass, he was told 


that ho was a prisoner himself, for the sole reason that he had 


communicated with the doctor. Frederick vainly insisted upon 
being set at liberty. The orders given by the Baron Forstroff 


were precise ; as the uncle knew the secret of state, he could tell 
the nephew, and consequently he also must be deprived of his 
liberty. 

The affair was becoming serious. Frederick, saddened by this 
unexpected misfortune, returned to the doctor’s room, and found 


him still absorbed by his calculations. At first he tried to make 
him understand that there were things of more importance just 


now than the comet of 1720, but in vain. Then finding all his 
explanations unheeded, he gave way to his grief, and threw him- 
self on the sofa, with his face buried in his hands. This silent 
language had more effect on the doctor than all his nephew’s 
indignant words. 

“Ah! unfortunate man that Iam!” cried he. “I am the cause 


of all this misfortune! My poor child, I have caused you to lose 


your position and the girl you love, It is J, old, useless machine, 


which destroys his life. Out upon all the comets, planets-and their 
satellites ! . I am mocked—I am cursed !”’ 

So speaking, the old man put his hands on his nephew’s head 
and wept bitterly. This confession, and evidently bitter grief, 
restored all Frederick’s courage and strength of mind. 

“ Let us seo,” said he ; “we are neither of us guilty. An idea 


strikes me! Monsiour Crammer is our friend; he will aid us, 
Although a man of the world, he is the best friend we have got, and 


really loves us both, uncle. Quick! write a letter to him, telling 
him of your arrest. He will obtain an audience with his high- 
ness ; he will explain to him all, and we shall be set at liberty.” 
Frederick had hardly finished speaking, when the door opened, 
“ Monsieur Crammer appeared. The honest citizen had heard 


the incarceration of his two friends, and hastened to them to 
800 what ho could do to aid thom. Frederick related what is al- 


ready known, and begged Monsier Crammer to gain a hearing of 
th» grand duke; the latter, wholly indignant, left immediately. 


When the worthy citizen, with that assurance given by a guiltless 
conscience, arrived at the gate of the prison, they refused to open 
it for him. 

“You have communicated with Doctor Benignus and Monsieur 
Blummenthal,” said the janitor to him, “consequently you are 
condemned to partake of their captivity.” 

Crammer was frightened, Benignus gave way to bitter grief ; as 
to Frederick, he became furious. The successive arrests were 
truly absurd. A thousand wild thoughts passed through the brain 
of the young man ; influenced by them, he wrote to Wilhelmina : 


“ My uncle has been arrested by the order of Baron Forstroff ; 
I followed him ; then your father even. Do not come here !—the 
fortress has become a grave; whoever enters it, never leaves it. It 
is all because of me ; I must sacrifice myself to obtain the liberty 
of the others who are so dear to us; I am willing with my whole 
heart. Adieu, Wilhelmina; I weep; love me. FrepeRicK.” 


The young girl received her lover’s letter. Her love was 
equalled by her penetration and courage. She presented’ herself at 
the palace, demanded and obtained an audience with the prince. 

“Mv! rd,” said she, “ Doctor Benignus, Monsieur Frederick 
Blummc hal and my father are this moment in prison. I do not 
know the cause of their arrest. But I pray your highness consider 
well: I am the betrothed of Monsieur Blummenthal, and the Bar- 
on Forstroff, your minister, has views upon me which I cannot 
speak of without blushing. Now, my lord, I beg you to tell me 
what crime Doctor Benignus is accused of 2” 

Wilhelmina spoke so firmly that the grand duke related to her 
the scene in the library, and told her that the doctor had been ar- 
rested for having heard a state secret. At these last words, the 
young girl was at first astounded, then could hardly resist a desire 
to laugh out. 

“My lord,” replied she, struggling to preserve her composure, 
“T thank you for telling me this. I implore you to come with me 
to the fortress and question yourself this guilty one, this terrible 
spy, this listening demon whom they call Doctor Benignus.” 

What a woman wishes, God wishes. The grand duke, much 
interested by the revelations of the young girl, and yielding to the 
influence she already exercised over him by her firm, open man- 
ner, entered a carriage and together they went to the fortress. 
Arrived there, they found Doctor Benignus, Frederick and Cram- 
mer. And there, between the good doctor and the prince, the 
following dialogue took place : 

“Doctor, is it true that you heard, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, the conversation between Baron Forstroff and myself, the 
day when—” 


“My lord,” interrupted Benignns, to whom the presence of the 
grand duke restored all his courteous manners, “I am truly con- 
founded by your attentions, and if it was only for myself, I could 
never be more comfortable than I am now, for never have I studied 
more peaceably.” 

“T ask you, doctor, if you heard the conversation—” 

But Benignus again cut short his words. 

“So,” said he, following out his thought, “it is not for myself 
that I entreat your highness, but for my nephew, and the good 
man whom I have drawn into my unhappy orbit. Give them, I 
pray you, their liberty.” 

The grand duke began to be impatient at the mistakes of the 
doctor. 


“For the last time,” said he, “doctor, answer, Did you hear— 


yes or no?” 
- Benignus, still abstracted, thought he referred to the comet, for 
he replied with great eagerness : 

“O, as to that, I have found it. This year, the fourteenth day 
of March, at seventeen minutes past two, A. M., the comet of 1720 
will re-appear. I answer for it with my head.” 


“Sacre !” cried the irritated prince ; “one of two things; this 
man mocks me, or he is an idiot!” 


“No, your highness,” softly answered Wilhelmina; “he is deaf, 
which proves also that he could not have heard your conversation, 
and which, for my part, I think Baron Forstroff knows as well 
as I.” 

At this turn of affairs the grand duke laughed heartily, a hilari- 
ty which Benignus thought.in contempt for his discovery, Mean- 


while the prince recovered his seriousness, and ordered the baron 
to be summoned, 


“ Monsieur the baron,” said he, “do you still think it necessary 
to keep these gentlemen prisoners because one of them overheard 
part of our conversation ?” 

“Your highness,” answered Forstroff, hypocritically, “ought 
to see that the importance of the affair demands the sacrifice.” 

“Ah, well,” replied the prince, “in the name of good policy, 


resign yourself then to remain here, for it is you alone—I have 


positive proofs of it—you alone who know the state secret.” Then 
turning to Frederick, he said : “ Still higher in the guards.” And 
having been informed why Benignus came to the palace, he ap- 
pointed him librarian. . 

A few days after, Frederick Blummenthal married Wilhelmina 
Crammer. Later still, the comet appeared as designated by 
Benignus, punctual to the day, hour and minute. This spread 


the reputation of the worthy doctor, and he was appointed presi- 


dent of the academy, knight of several orders, member of some of 
the principal academies of Europe, etc. 

Thus in the course of his long, happy old age, he could not 
help repeating i 

“O, deafness, be blessed! Without thee, how many more 
calamities—how much less good !’”’ 


Attraction acts on all, at all distances. To feel repulsion, we 


must be very near. It is a petty and personal feeling; or, at the 
best, is the protest of nat 


affinities against unsought proximity. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


Charlestown, on Bunker Hill, in the yea 


1777, and was 
of Colonel David Wood, a i iti 


i 


2 


brother, did a large business for a number of years. 
ards carried on business in New York and Lo’ . 
He never was married, but seemed to give the time not 
actually needed for his ape wants to the promotion 
was one of the first to call 


i was his lot to originate the 
furor in favor of the Greek cause, and also that of the 


important services, however, and those which will render 
his name dear to posterity, was in the circulation of 
books. His “hobby,” as he modestly expressed it, for 
the greater period of his life, was the formation of libra- 
ries. The Apprentices’ Library of Boston was the first 
he originated. This was inaugurated with more than 
usual ceremony on the evening of February 22d, 1820, in the Old 
State House, Theodore Lyman, Jr., delivering an address, and 
the keys of the library being given up in form by Mr. Wood to 
Benjamin Russell, the president of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association. At about the same time, he was instro- 
mental in the establishment of a library for merchants’ clerks, now 
known as the Mercantile Library, an institution of which any ci 
might be proud. The success which attended these efforts 
to stimulate him to more extended operations in this field of action. 
Libraries in New York, Albany, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and 
many others of our principal cities, were soon started through his 
exertions. He even included the old world. In 1839, 
made a mission to England, for the pu of establishing 
similar institutions. The flourishing Mercantile Library of Liver- 
is 2 monument of his influence on the other side of the At- 
tic. He did not confine his labors to mechanics’ apprentices 
or merchants’ clerks, but established libraries in prisons and poor- 
houses, in churches, in steamboats, in merchant ships and in the 
navy. For the latter object, he spent much time at Washington, 
and finally, as the result of his exertions, an order was issued from 
the d t “for every ship bound abroad to take a suitable 
number of volumes for the use of the sailors.” Mr. Wood was 
not 2 man of wealth, but such was the earnestness of his manner 
and the cloquence of his , that those who had the means 
liberally aided him ; while those who had not, caught his spiri 
and co-operated with him in his laudable designs. In 1896, hav- 
ing in a great measure relinquished business, he removed to 
Canandaigua, where, with brief intervals of time, he spent the 
remainder of his days. He there devoted himself to the embel- 
lishment of the town, giving the first impulse to that spirit of 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE LATE WILLIAM WOOD. 


local improvement which has made that beautiful village the 
admiration of the stranger. He had a keen love of nature, as 
well as of the fine arts, and sought in every way to unite the 
beautiful and refined with the —- and usefal. His large 
heart overflowed with sympathy for the poor and distressed ; the 
disconsolate he inspired with cheerful hope, and to the young 
especially, those struggling in the humble walks of life, he was a 
constant friend and His presence was dignified, and his 
manners courtly ; he inspired the most careless with res and 
and no one could spend an hour in his company without being 
edified by his conversation and drawn very near to him in the 
bonds of love. He kept up a warm interest in most of the insti- 
tutions which he planted, occasionally making them a donation, 
and corresponding with their managers. He had as correspond- 
ents many of the principal philanthropists of this country and 
England. Lord Brougham, in one of his published addresses, 
unites his name with that of Franklin as one of the benefactors of 
mankind. He died on Wednesday, August 5th, 1857, at the 

of eighty years and four months. On the announcement of his 
death, an unusual gloom and solemnity pervaded the streets. A 
public meeting was immediately held in the Court House, where 
resolutions were adopted be rere the sense of the loss which 
the community had sustained by his decease. All classes attended 
his funeral, the stores and places of business being closed out of 
respect to his memory. The portrait, of which the engraving ex- 
ecuted for us is a copy, was painted about nine years since for the 


Apprentices’ Library Association of this city, and now adorns 
their room, appropriately draped in mourning. We understand 
that there is one of an earlier date in the Court House at Canan- 
daigua, the shire town of Ontario county, State of New York. 


— 


For the above facts, we are indebted to Mr. F. W. Lin. 


ENCAMPMENT OF THE REBELS AT DELHI, 
The mutiny of the sepoys in the British East Indig 
service is an event of great historical importance, and 
may be the pivot on which 
in 


They are fully armed and accoutred, and the more for. 
midable enemies since they are fresh from the hands of 
European disciplinarians. The best view we have seen 
of the Bengal mutiny is that expressed in an article in 
the London News, from which we obtain the following 
facts, well worth placing on record :—British India has 
superficial extent of upwards of 700,000 square miles, 
with a population of about 130,000,000. native 
states adjoining to or surrounded by the British territory 
may have a superficial extent of nearly 800,000 square 
miles, with a _—, which falls little short of 
200,000,000. the exception of Burmah and Ne. 
l, and one or two petty governments, all these states 
ve entered into treaties with the British government, 
by which they have renounced the right of self-defence, 
and the right of maintaining diplomatic relations with 
each other. But none of them are forbidden, and some 
ot them are required to maintain each me mip 
tary force. the native 
princes are little of 400,000 men—an amount ex- 
ceeding by about 100,000 the numerical strength of the 
Anglo-Indian army. Of the 700,000 square miles which 
we have taken as the approximative superficial extent of 
British India, about 136,000 are included in the presi- 
dency of Madras, and 120,000 in the presidency of 
bay ; the remaining 444,000 are subject, either mediate! 
or immediately, to the presidency of Bengal. And the 
immense extent of country is inhabited by a population 
amounting to nearly 80,000,000. Of this territory, the 
two most recent acquisitions—the Punjaub and the king- 
dom of Oude—form part. A number of small native 
states are enclaves within it. Nepaul adjoins its northern 
and Burmah its southern frontier. The protected native 
states of Scindiah and Holkar are contiguous to its 
southern frontier. Benares, the great centre of Brahminical 
organization and influence, is situated in ww te - centre of this 
territory, which contains also Lucknow and hi, which, with 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, may now be considered as forming the 
three principal centres of Mahometan influence and agitation. 
Now, throughout this immense territory, almost every regiment of 
the Bengal army either is in open mutiny or viewed with suspi- 
cion. Some regiments have been disbanded; some have been 
disarmed. ‘The soldiers of the disbanded regiments have returned 
mutinous and mal-content to their homes, or are straggling in 
bands throughout the country. The soldiers of the disarmed 
regiments are affronted and irritated ; some have deserted, others 
main apparen i , it must in mi among 
mutineers are the men of several nn a which for a time made 
most i demonstrations of loyalty. At Delhi and several 
other , the mutineers are waging open war against the Anglo- 
Indian government. We hear it repeated on all sides that the in- 
surrection is confined exclusively to the army. Let us not deceive 
ourselves by phrases. The army in India is not merely a body 
organized for defence against ion. It is the main, 
almost the sole instrument of internal civil government. Almost 
all the duties of a police—such as the suppression of robbers and 
the execution of the decrees of the courts of justice—devolve upon 
the soldiery. When treasure is moved from one part of the coun- 
try to pom a it is under an escort of soldiers. When civil off- 
cials travel, it is with a mili . When we say that the 
Bengal army is nearly, if not entirely dissolved, we say that the 
tality b ich the civil government carries out its be 


in the Bengal presidency and its dependencies. 


CAMP OF THE INSURGENTS BEFORE THE WALIS OF DELHI. 
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E: The recent decease of this gentleman, in Canandaigua, coin, Jr., of this city, a warm and intimate friend of the 
N. Y., recalls to memory one whose presence was fami- “ deceased, who has embraced this opportunity of paying * 
liar in our streets many years since, a grateful tribute to his memory. 
spirit and disinterested services have left many enduring 
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BT. R Richmond, Va.—“ Eisil” is an obsolete for 
om the wrote, “Will drink up visi, ent eroco- 
Pad. Ong t “eT swallow down ts of vinegar? 


is not very grand; but the 
land unsavory, as eati the flesh of s crocodile.” 
Navieaton.— We have no know of Hedgecock's quadrant. Harvard Uni- 
versity ridicules, nos ume navigators, Tho have tried it, are en- 
thusiastic in its 
the Hungarian, is no longer a teacher of horse- 
a cou m ou can soon ac- 
venience. 
musician 


complish twenty-five or 
BR. G.—You must consult a 


electorate of Hanover was was erected Into a kingdom in 1814. The 
«= but is separated when England is 


New York harbor has been made a teapot, 


cee me thes wae In 1778, seventeen chests of tea were 

the river by the Knic' 

Purt..— Washington Irvi hes been industrious, as every successful literary 
man must be. He is still a hard worker. 

D. C.—York minster is one of the finest of ancient church architec- 
ture in En . It was set on fire and greatly injured by a maniac 
named n, in 1829. 


M. D.—Tallow candles instead of splinters of wood, spoons and cups, were 
introduced into Rngland, in 1298. 


Inquinzr.—The law maxim is, Lubricum lingue non facile in panam est tra- 
ed in the heat i ae not actionable 
as a cordial, in 
the year 1300. 


Trno.— Mens sana im corpore sano—a sound mind in a healthy body—is an 


ite unworthy of his genius and the 
qu un us 
Napoleon,” like came from 


subject. Haszlite’s Life of every whieh 
his pen, is well worth reading. 

Voraceun.—If remain only at Paris, and live at a hotel, 
you will flad it nearly as expensive as London. 

8. the writ of , offenders are, in certain cases, put beyond 

the protection of the law. 

D. C.—Perhaps it is not too late to visit the White Mountains; the autumnal 


Bixpine.—Binding in all its varieties, executed in the best 
manner and at the cheapest rates, at this establishment. Persons 
having old pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, sheet music, or 
engravings, which they desire to preserve, have only to hand or 
send thom in at our office, 22 Winter Street, and they will be 
neatly bound and returned in one week. 

PortLtanp the finest boats running out ot 
this port is the “ Forest City,” Captain F. A. Prince, on the Port- 
land line. She is a staunch sea boat, and swift as she is strong, 
admirably fitted up, with fine accommodations, plenty of boats and 
life-preservers, and air every inch a gentle- 
man and sailor. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++ During the last ten years the public debt ot England has 
been increased two hundred and fifteen millions of dollars. 
-++. Mr. Isidore, the queen’s barber, receives ten thousand dol- 
lars a year for dressing her majesty’s hair—rather a costly coiffeur. 
++. M. F. A. Delaine, the father of the manager of the Lon- 
don Times, died recently at the age of 64. 
+++. The inhabitants of the city of New York will have the 
pleasure of paying taxes to the tune of eight million this year. 
-++. Brigham Young informs his followers, that, if they adhere 
- The N. Y. Express thinks hoops will soon go out of fashion 
tecanse they have become so common. 
_ ss» Wethink Great Britain will be successful in China and 
but that sho wll have quite enough work do there 
» The editor of the N. Y. Sunday Times calls green cucum- 
be meshes tn cases.” 
- We think it is Punch who says that the true “sphere of 
voman” ig twenty-seven feet in circumference. 
- During a hail-storm at Fredericksburg, Va., hailstones 
meng sx pounds each fll onthe crops 
- Scott says that every man that lives has his lights and 
in short, there is no liver without lights. 
‘sss The N. Y. Evening Post says that no editor has ever 
“an tentonced to the state prison. 
A blind man was recently cured by drinking a dish of tea. 
We took & cup and saucer (saw, sir). 
- An exchange paper says the trees are now loaded with 
incipient fruit. Yes, and insipid. 
- Thalberg, according to the Courrier dos Etats Unis, has 
taken oth tayo He'll be a “ minstrel” yet. 
The fashion of wearing veils permanently over the eyes is 
Wid be py to the sight. 
As dreams are the fancies of those who are asleep, so 
tc ar but the dreams of men who are 
ina - The Paris papers lately killed off Lablache by mistake— 
w our papers did Signor Giudi. 
— » Our entire federal debt and the debts of all the States are 
= annual interest on tho English national debt. 
© may civilly glance at, but cannot rudely stare 
nd imparts of aay man 
An artist named Bourquinon has lately attained 
syn Pai by his Clemente. 
« In the battle of Canna, fought by Hannibal with the Ro- 
thousand dnighie onda thee their days, 


A SUBLIME THEORY. 

Professor Hitchcock, in his “ Religion of Geology,” broaches a 
theory as sublime as it is startling, vis., that “our words, our 
actions, even our thoughts, make an indelible impression on the 
universe,” that the world is a vast whispering gallery, the air 
“ one vast library on whose pages are forever written all that man 
has ever said or woman whispered.”” What a field for speculation 
and for solemn thought is here opened, and how impressive is the 
theory, even if it rests on mere faith and is not susceptible of 
demonstration! If “the most secret workings of our minds and 
hearts are so woven into the texture of the universe that they will 
constitute a part of its web and woof forever,” then will man here- 
after meet his own record, the undisputable evidence of a life ill 
or well spent. Professor Hitchcock says that “analogy makes it 
scientific probability that every action of man, however deep the 
darkness in which it was performed, has imprinted its image upon 
nature, and that there may be tests which shall draw it into day- 
light, and make it permanent as long as materialism endures.” 
Other arguments are cited in support of this remarkable theory, 
and particularly the phenomena of mesmerism, somnambulism, 
ete., which are classed under the head of mental reaction, and 
concerning which Professor Hitchcock says :—“ Now, if we admit 
that mind does operate upon other minds while we are in the body, 
can we tell how far the influence extends? If electricity, or some 
other subtile agent, be essential to this action, it would indeed 
transfer this action to chemical reaction, but it would still be real. 
Yet, in the absence of all certain proof of the electric power in 
this case, and with certain proof of the existence of such an influ- 
ence, we may place it among those marvellous means by which 
man makes an impression, wide beyond our present knowledge, 
upon the universe, material and mental ; and it ought to make us 
feel that our lightest thoughts and feeblest volitions may reach the 
outer limit of intellectual life, and its consequences meet us in 
distant worlds, and far down the track of eternity.” 

We have styled this a sublime theory, and it is certainly one 
which appeals impressively to the spiritual nature of man. The 
contemplation of such subjects lifts us above the sordid earthly 
cares and petty interests of this transitory life; it leads us to dis- 
card what is of the “earth, earthy,” and to soar in thought to 
those regions where nothing gross or debasing can exist. The 
idea that each man makes his mark upon the universe,—that what 
are termed unwritten words are in fact written,—that deeds how- 
ever dark live forever, self-recorded, while it may appal those 
whose actions shrink from the light, may nerve the hearts of those 
who never speak or act what their conscience disavows. 


> 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

We publish in this number of the Pictorial engravings illustra- 
ting the scenes of the formidable mutiny in India, which is now 
engrossing universal attention. We have expressed the opinion 
that the British will ultimately triumph, and we adhere to it ; but 
it is impossible to foresee the extent of the calamities through 
which the empire of the East must be reached. Already blood 
and treasure have been lavished in fearful profusion, and much 
more must be wasted before peace and security are conquered. 
Passions on both sides have reached fever heat, and men are readily 
transformed into tigers when they have weapons of destruction in 
their hands. The atrocities committed by the sepoys are marked 
by such revolting features that they will not bear relation ; the 
stories told in the English prints by letters from the East curdle 
the blood with horror. On the other hand, the measures of retali- 
ation adopted by the British are of the most severe character, and 
to spectators at such a distance from the scenes of the tragedies 
as we occupy, savor of ferocity. As an example to the mutineers, 
they have been blown away from the muzzles of the British guns, 
their villages set on fire, and prisoners hanged by the neck by the 
light of their burning homes. These extreme measures seem to 
us impolitic as well as terrible, but in similar cases self-preserva- 
tion sometimes exacts the commission of deeds at which human 
nature in its calmer moments shudders. Still, we may be per- 
mitted to hope that these tragedies may be speedily brought to an 
end. 


> 
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A costty Attas.—Daniel Fanshaw, a widely-known printer 
ot New York city, has recently presented the Typographical 
Society of that city with two volumes of Pitts’s English Atlas, 
printed in London in 1683—174 years ago—with a statement to 
the effect that the original cost price of the same and interest added 
to the present time would amount to more than thirty millions of 
dollars. 


Tus Moxmons.—The Mormon missionaries do not seem to 
get along very smoothly in England. They have occasioned 
serious riots in Birmingham, during which they and their disciples 
were pretty severely handled. 


Conunpaum.—Our neighbor of the Post is guilty of the fol- 
lowing criminal offence, contra Lonos mores :—What mountain did 
the Muses resemble? Ans.—The Appenine (Happy Nine). 


> 


Wacxer’s Men.—The last remnant of Walker’s ill-fated band 
lately arrived. Those of them we saw in this city looked woe- 
begone and war-worn 


Truru ve. run, says Channing, truth is 
aided by nothing so much as opposition. Truth is sure to prevail. 


Ave Travan.—An English aeronaut lately made a voyage of 
250 wiles in five hours. 
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FRENCH WRITERS. 

Another noted French writer has recently paid the debt of na- 
ture. Following Béranger, the poet of the people, the national 
song-writer of France, Eugene Sue, one of the most popular of 
her novelists, has been carried to the grave. Béranger died at an 
advanced age ; Sue was only forty-nine at the time of his decease. 
But their habits of life were as different as their genius. Both 
were essentially French in genius as well as style of living; but 
there was a universality in the genius of the poet that did not 
characterize the writings of the novelist. And in their domestic 
habits they illustrated the two extremes of French, or rather 
Parisian life. Béranger was remarkably abstemious ; though he 
sang the praises of the grape like a Bachanal, he drank water like 
an anchorite; while Sue was an illustration of the fast liver 
throughout his career. He dissipated the little fortune which his 
father left him early in life, and when his pen afterwards proved a 
gold mine to him, he became one of the jeunesse dorée, the “ golden 
youth,” of the gay French capital, and his habits were those of a 
modern Sybarite. In profession a socialist, and always declaim- 
ing against the sin of luxury, in practice he was the very reverse 
ot his model economists. A writer in the New York Times de- 
scribes Sue’s residence as a palace which a prince might envy, 
adorned with costly sculptures and paintings, and all the luxuries 
which modern art could furnish. His hair-dresser waited on him 
twice a day. He sat down to his writing-table to depict the 
miseries of the poor, with his hands encased in a pair of Jouvin’s 
best fitting and most exquisite gloves. His apparel was without 
a speck, and choicely scented. Something of the same kind is 
told of other writers—of Buffon and Bulwer, for instance; but 
Sue’s effeminacy and foppery surpassed that of any author of 
which we have any record. Sue’s stories are brilliant and ex- 
citing, but heartless, hollow and immoral. For the vices he at- 
tacked, he substituted remedies that were worse than the disease. 
“The Mysteries of Paris” is a practical protest against Christian 
civilization—the punishment there awarded to guilt is always in 
the spirit of vengeance ; and in one instance, suicide is held up as 
an honorable and praiseworthy action. In all his works, the im- 
morality which eats away the heart of France, is either palliated 
or defended. Among modern French writers, there are few whose 
works can be commended, though we see some encouraging signs 
of moral redemption. 


Tue Mountain or Gorn: or, the Priestess of the Sun.—In 
this week’s number of “The Flag of our Union,” we have com- 
menced a new and brilliant story by Dr. Robinson (author of 
“ Good-for-nothing Dick”), entitled as above. This story is one 
of those charming and truthful representations of backwoods life 
which Dr. Robinson knows so well how to portray. It will be 
admirably illustrated in our best style, and we expect it will be 
the most popular novel we have published in this volume of “ The 
Flag of our Union.” Let agents and readers generally send in 
their orders, so as to secure the first number. 


Tue Dartmovtu Boats.—The whole fleet of boats belonging 
to the students of Dartmouth College, was carried off by a freshot 
ot the Connecticut, and dashed to pieces in the falls below Hanover. 

Davip ann GoriatH.—We have heard it remarked that when 
David hurled the stone at Goliath, the latter must have been 
surprised, as such a thing had never entered his head before. 


MARRIAGES. 


a this ae by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Thomas Darling to Miss Mary E. Tra- 

j by Re v. Dr. Stow, Mr. James G. Piper to Miss Klis 8. Batchelder; by 
me. r. Soesien a Horace Atwood to Miss Harriet Morey; by Kev. Mr. 
Schwars, Mr. Benjamin Pierce, of Welfleet, to Miss Catherine Buckley. of New 
York; by Rev. Dr. Cummings, Mr. George M. White to Mrs. Vaunie M. Pear- 
son, all of Concord, N. H —At Melrose, by Rev. Mr. Sessions, Mr. Samuel M. 
Johnson, of Brownville, Me., to Miss Frances A. Gilbert.—At Lyun, by Kev. 
Mr. Crowell, Mr. William A. 8. Frothin to Miss Sarah A. Proetor.—At 
Salem, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, of Boston. John McDonald to Miss Jane An- 
derson.— At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Mr. Benjamin Lindsey to Miss 
Hannah Fee ey -—At Manchester by Rev. Mr. Reding, Mr. Edward Mitchell 
to Miss Elizabeth B. Stone, both of Salem.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Rog- 
ers, Mr. Amos A. Low to Mrs. Harriet Johnson.—At Newburyport, by Rev. 
ay Paulson, Mr. Albert F. Dowe to Miss Susan J. Hawthorne.—At Ral sbury, 
KA Rev. Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Amos 0. Morrill to Miss Hannah KE. Crocker.—At 
orton, by Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. —e 5 H. Fairbanks, of Taunton, to Mixs 


Ann Lincoln.—At Fall River, Rev. Mr. Hathaway, Mr. John 


Cook, of tg ny R. I., to Miss Sarah Terry.—At w+ > N. H., by Rev. 
George ¥. Parker, late of California, to M jas Klimabeth W., 
of 


Nichols, ateghior Lewis Richardson, of Greenfield, N. H. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Miss Rosalia Roche, 20; Mr. Francis A. Ford, 36; Miss Elsa L. 
Hobart, 27; Col. Hiram Wheelock, 63; Mrs. Louisa Gates, 69; Mrs. Harriet 
Quinn, "9; Capt. Samuel Thaxter, 60; Miss Maria Elizabeth Clapp, 36; Mra. 
Jane Ames, formerly of Duxbury, 90; Mrs. Sarah Keller, 58.—At Charlestown, 
Mr. Daniel Maxwell, 69.—At Somerville, Deacon Stephen Smith, 50.—At Cam- 
a , Dr. Charles F. Chaplin, 57.—At Dorchester, Miss Elizabeth Bar- 

—At Plain, Miss | 81.—At Newtonville. Mr. 

Robert Andrews, 48.—At Wi geline Nichols, 21.—At East 
Weymouth, Miss Ruth Dyer, 78.—At Stee 


Mrs. Ruth Wheeler, 80.—At 
Lynn, Mr. James Parrott, 76.—At Salem, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Gardner, 27.— 
At South Danvers, Mrs. Mary Osborn, 34.—At Gloucester, Mrs. Maria Balch, 
37.—At Salisbury, Miss Susan George. 82.—At Fayville, Mrs. Hannah A Fes, 
64.—At Hanover, Dr. B. Whitwell. 40.—At Taunton, Mrs. Sally Wood, 

At Dighton, Mrs. Deliverance Talbot, 82.—At Springfield, ‘Mrs. Basheba 
Loomis, 78.—At Bedford, Mrs. Mary A. Pope, 48 —At Fall River, Mr. 
Warren Dwell —At Petersham, Hon. Jared Weed, 74.—At Rowe, Hon. 
Noah Wells. far Rochester, Mr. Augustus B. Taber, 23.—At Greenfield, 
Mr. David McHard, 75 —At Fairhaven, Mrs. Lois A. Spooner, 59.—At 

town, Mr. Ezra Cleveland, 81.—At Portland, Me., Widow Sarah Russell, 

At Foxcroft, Me., Mr. Jonathan Arbo, 85. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER'S ELM. 


BY MARION DIX SULLIVAN. 


If ever you go to my native town, 

You must look for the place where the mill-stream comes down ; 
The little school-children will show you the road, 

And a very old house where my grandsire abode. 


But the pride of the land, and the wonder to see, 
Is my grandmother's elm—the oki mammoth tree: 
Our shade tree. far-reaching, its spherica) crown 
Flings wide o’er the green slope a shadow of brown. 


My grandmother told us. as listening we stood, 
How sixty years since. from the neighboring wood, 
She carried that elm in her little right hand, 

And her good father planted it firm in the land. 


She watched it. and watered it, day after day, 
And larger it grew as the years sped away : 
Till, gathering. the birds made a colony there, 
And gladdened with carols the midsummer air. 


Her grave, it is there on the green hillside, 
While the elm is strong in its towering pride ; 

But her truth and her goodness in memory we see 
Whenever we look on the noble old tree. 


INTELLECT. 

Beauty gives 
The features perfectness. and to the form 
Its delicate proportions ; she may stain 
The eye with a celestial blue—the cheek 
With carmine of the sunset; she may breathe 
Grace in every motion, like the play 
Of the least visible tissue of a cloud ; 
She may give all that is within her own 
Bright cestus—and one glance of intellect, 
Like stronger magic, will outshine it all.—Waius. 


ABSENCE. 
There's not an heur 
Of day, or dreaming night, but ] am with thee; 
There's not a wind but whispers of thy name, 
And not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon, 
But in ite hues. or fragrauce, tells a tale 
Of thee.—Procrer. 


‘€nitor's Easp Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Not the least attraction of this pleasant season of the year is the re-gather- 
ing around the household hearth of those who have been scattered by the 
summer—the return of familiar faces to the haunts that know them and love 
them. There are certain people that belong to their native cities, and cannot 
be displaced without ting @ Their absence, though involun- 
tary, is resented. Such a Croesus is a pillar of the Exchange—what right has 
one of the pillars ef the Exchange to walk off to Saratoga, or to submerge ite 
base or capital at Newport’ The human pillar may think it capital. while 
we think it base. However. we will mot quarrel over the vagaries of our 
feliow-citizens, since we have them once more within the charmed circle of 
the city limits...... Beranger, though he sung the praises of Bacchus, was 
himself a perfect auchorite in sobriety. Diuing one day at James Lafitte’s, a 
lady, who sat next to him, expressed ber surprise at his abstemi 


which paints the grandeur of both in the monarchy of St. Louis.”” Froissart 
had written simply, “‘ Open, open, Castellan—it is the unfortunate king of 
France.” Chateaubriand’s error was not to have quoted the phrase thus; he 
had been led astray by bad editions of the chronicler. But, when Buchon 
pointed out to him Froissart’s true text, he replied, that the phrase as he 
had first quoted it was much finer, and that he adhered to it. He valued a 
fine expression more than the exact truth...... The British Museum is soon 
to be enriched by a new collection of antiquities, the fruit of the researches 
instituted at Budrun, the ancient Halicarnassas, by Mr. ©. Newton, her 
majesty’s consul at Mitylene...... In the “ Wonderful Adventures of Mrs. 
Seacole in Many Lands,” lately published in London, we find the following 
anecdote illustrative of the careless gayety of the soldier :— While Sebasto- 
pol was still blazing, we are told that some of the soldiers in the interior of 
the city were dancing, yelling and singing, some of them with Russian 
women’s dresses fastened round their waists, and old bonnets stuck upon 
their heads. One of them had a silk skirt on, and torn lace upon his wrists, 
and he came mincingly up, holding the parasol above his head, and imitating 
the walk of an affected lady, te the vociferous delight of his comrades. And 
all this, and mach more, in this fearful charnei-city. with dead and suffering 
on every side.”...... Punch says :—‘ Crinolines appear to have been so gene- 
rally adopted by ladies with a view of acquiring the title, hitherto engrossed 
by dandies of the stronger sex, of extensive swells.”...... If brevity is the 
soul of wit, Sir Colin Campbell, when, in answer to the question, how soon 
he could start for India, he d, “To !” uttered one of the 
smartest recorded pieces of ready wit......Sir T. Browne speaks in vivid lan- 
guage of the power of the pen. “Scholars are men of peace; they bear no 
arms, but their tongues are sharper than Actius’s razor—their pens earry 
further, and give a louder report than thunder. I had rather stand in the 
shock of a basilisk, than in the fury of a merciless pen.”......The “ Boston 
Bee” has resumed the folio form of publication. ..... From a parliamentary 
paper, it appears that the amount of prize-money realized by the seizure of 
Russian ships during the war was £72,000, of which £41,000 was distributed 
in the financial year 1856-7, leaving upwards of £30,330 balance...... The 
first newspaper printed in the United States was issued in Boston, Thursday, 
September 25, 1690... ... The State Board of Agriculture have decided to have 
@ grand agricultural exhibition at the fair ground, in this city, in October. 
Many of the best stock breeders in the State have prgmised to send their best 
animals here. Premiums, varying from $2 to $50, will be given. It will be 
the first State exhibition in Massachusetts for many years... ... At a cooper's 
shop in Montpelier, Vt., Mr. John Londergan made fifty-four fiour-barrels in 
twelve hours—beating the best man by ten barrels. Mr. L. has made two 
barrels in fourteen minutes. He is undoubtedly the fastest flour-barrel 


taken to establish a Mechanics’ Library Association in Gloucester, Mass., and 
one eminent citizen. bred to a mechanical trade, offered to give $1300 worth 
of books in aid of the project......Signor Blitz, the necromancer, has been 
very successful in his suburban entertainments. ..... The rise of real estate 
in Newport has been the commencement of large fortunes to those who are 
sagacious enough to take advantage of it. Old farmers, by holding on to 
their estates, have become suddenly rich ; and one gentleman, a tailor of New 
York, who, during his visits to Newport, had the sense to invest his superfiu- 
ous funds in the purchase of cheap lands near the sea-coast, is said to have 
cleared in two years $200,000, while he still holds a large and valuable tract 
not yet disposed of, says a letter to the New York Post...... Mr. Huncks 
(familiarly known as Old Huncks) refuses to buy his wife a mantle, on the 
plea that it must necessarily be accompanied by so much trimming and up- 
braiding. Sosays Punch...... Jones and Mr. Makeweight were discussing 
female beauty, the other evening, when the latter observed, that all women 
celebrated in history were of a fair complexion. ‘‘ You are mistaken,” replied 
Jones, “La Pucelle was dark.”—“‘ Are you sure?” asked Makeweight. “I 
think she was a blonde.” —“ No.” said Jones, “she was Joan D'Arc.”...... It 
is said that sundry honors are to be paid to the memory of Beranger. His 
portrait will be placed in the gallery of Versailles, while the Rue Vendome, 
where he expired, will be transformed into Rue Beranger...... A schoolboy, 
going into the village without leave, one of his masters called after him, 
Where are you going, sir?”—“I am going to buy a ha’porth of nails.” — 
“What do you want a ha’porth of nails for?”—* For a halfpenny.” replied 
the urchin. ..... The specie taken out from England by the last nine India 


“What, Monsieur Beranger'—do you, who sing the pleasures of the cup 80 
well, drink only water’?”—“‘ Que woulez-vous, madame?” replied the poet. 
“My muse drinks all the wine.”’...... The Giypothek—the spiendid marble 
palace of art erected by King Louis, of Bavaria, in Munich—took fire in the 
roof, lately; but the conflagration was happily extinguished with trifling 
damage, though some of the frescoes were a little injured by water. The 
Giypothek contains one of the most preci liections of antiquities in 
Europe. ..... Mormon missionaries are hard at work in Sweden, but not eve- 
rywhere successfully. In fact, in a little Swedish town. lately, there was a 
reguiar fight between the people and a knot of Mormon preachers and prose- 
lytes, in which fire-arms were used. and the saints beaten... ... Lord Brougham 
has rather stirred up the ire of the French by s recent eulogy op Lord Rag- 
lan, in the course of which he remarked, “The national giory acquired in 
the Orimean war is principally due to the prudence and firmness of Lord 
Raglan. Marshal St. Arnaud had hesitated to effect the landing in the Cri- 
mea, but he deferred to the judgment of Lord Raglan; and if the wishes of 
the latter had been carried out, the English army would have been in Sebas- 
topol forty-eight bours after the victory of the Alma. However that may be,” 
it is to the prudence, firmness and perseverance of Lord Raglan, that the gio- 
rious triumph of Sebastopol is due.”...... The Marquis de Bievre had a pas- 
sion for punning, to which he added a mania for playing cup and ball. One 
of his friends, entrusted with an important mission to the Pope, was about 
starting for Rome. and M. de Bievre iusisted on accompanying him. * But,” 
said his friend, “‘ how can I take you? My duties are very serious, and with 
your passion for punning and cup and ball, you might compromise my char- 
acter.”"—*‘ No,” replied de Bievre, “I give you my word, that during the 
whole journey, I wont make a pun, or touchacup and ball.” The bargain 
was concluded, and they set out together. On hing Lyons, they were in- 
vited to dine with the intendant. The first thing M. de Bievre perceived, on 
entering the saloon, was a cup and ball placed upona table. He could re- 
strain himself no longer. and, forgetting his promise, seized the cup and ball, 
and d some astouishing feats, which delighted all the spectators. 
“ Ab, sir,” said one of them, “I wish I could imitate your dexterity. I wish 
I had your address.” —*‘ My address’ retorted the punster—‘: Place des Ter- 
reaux, Hotel of the Three Kiogs.”” The ambassador left the incorrigible at 
Lyous......Mr. E. G. P. Wilkins, of New York. has written another American 
comedy...... Mazzini, the Italian patriot, seems to have lost the confidence of 
some of the best friends of Italian liberty. Garibaldi considers him as either 
® utopian or madman, aad G ai styles his course infamous...,.,Half 
the sayings attributed to great men by history were mever uttered by 
them. Cambronue neger said, on the Geld of Waterloo, “‘ The Guard dies—it 
Goes not surrender!” The Abbe Edgeworth did not sey to Louis XVIL., on 
the scafiold, “Son of Bt. Louis, ascend to heaven!” It was a phrase of 
Charlies His, editor of “Le Republicain Francais.” And here is a mistake, 
but a fine one, respecting Philippe Vi., of France. “The night,” says Cha- 
teaubriand.in his Analyse raisonee de Vhistoive de Prance, * the night, rainy 
and dark, favored the retreat of Philippe He reached the Chateau of Broye ; 
its gates were closed. The dant was 4. The latter came 
the ramparts, and said. ‘Who's there? who calls at this heur?’ The 
King replied, - Opeu—it is the fortune of France.’ A finer phrase than that of 
Omsar, in the ‘ Tempest (Quid times? Casarem vchis—very doubtful, also). 


mail packet ts to the enormous sum of £6.924,060, or upwards of 700 
tons of gold and silver. .... “The blackbird whistles for his dinner jist like 
mesilf,” said an Irishman to his companion. “ How's that, Paddy, my dar- 
lint?”—“ Why, you spalpeen, don’t you see that when he whistles, he’s call- 
ing for his mate.”...... The tradesmen of Berlin have resolved on contribut- 
ing an octagon apartment to the palace just repaired and enlarged for Prince 
Frederick William and the Princess Royal of England. They propose to fur- 
nish it as a specimen of what Berlin can manufacture in every article of com- 
fort, taste, luxury and splendor... ... Why is dancing like new milk? Be- 
cause it makes you look warm (lukewarm), and because it strengthens the 
calves...... Preaching has been stopped in Victoria Park, London, on Sun- 
days, by the board of works; but a band plays in the evening, as usual, with- 
out interference!...... A Wiltshire dame, the mother of a large family, was 
once asked the number of her children. “La, me,” she replied, rocking her- 
self to and fro, “ I’ve got fourteen, mostly boys and girls.”...... An English 
magistrate lately committed George Frederick Carpenter,a youth of eighteen, 
auxiliary letter-carrier at Woolwich, for destroying eighty post-letters. He 
pitched them into a pond, to save himself the trouble of delivering them, and 
that he might have more time for reading books. When apprehended, he 
was employed in studying the “ Life of 2 Convict.” The letters were fished 
out of the pond by a cow-keeper...... It is said, that previous to the year 
1850, the ber of Ameri who induiged in a tour to Europe, never ex- 
ceeded 7500 in any one year. Now the number of those who cross the water 
for an airing, liy, has lied to 36.000...... The following notice is 
placed in the cloisters of Worcester Cathedral :-—‘ This public notice is hereby 
given. That if any damage is done to the walls, either by writing, or other- 
wise defacing them, or any other nuisance, committed in the cloisters, they 
will immediately be locked up, by order of the dean and chapter.” What do 
you think of English cathedral grammar?...... The London Times says that 
severa] spikes, fasteved in India rubber, were discovered on the race-course on 
the day the Goodwood cup was rup. Every effort has been made to trace the 
scoundrel who caused them to be distributed. It is supposed that they were 


used in the hopes of laming “ Blink Bonny.”’...... Nothing is more favorable 
to love than a little discord—as the frost makes the grapes tender and richer. 
WOMAN. 


As the dove will clap its wings to its side, and cover and con- 
ceal the arrow that is ing on its vitals, so it is the nature of 
woman to hide from the world the of wounded affection. 
With her the desire of the heart has failed. The great charm of 
existence is at anend. She neglects all the cheerful exercises that 
piodden the spirits, quicken the pulse, and send the tide of life in 

thful currents y mr the yeins. Her rest is broken; the 
sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoned by melancholy dreams ; 
“dry sorrow drinks her blood,” until her feeble frame sinks under 
the last external assailant. Look for her after a litle while, and 
_ find Siontship weeping over her untimely grave, and wonder- 
ng that one who but lately glowed with all the radiance of health 
and beauty, should now be down to .“ darkness and the 
worm.” You will be told of some wintry chil—some alight indis- 


A magnanimous coutidence, as Louvrable to the subject as the king, and 


position that laid her low; but no one knows the mental malady 
that previously sa her strength, and made her so casy a prey 
to the spoiler.— Living. 


lished himself as the leader of 


Choice Wiscelluny. 


18 THE MOON INHARITED? 

No bodies, cither of water or clouds, can be seen on the moon 
by the aid of the most powerful telescope, nor is the apparent direc. 
tion of stars close to its edge changed by refraction, as would be 
the case if an atmosphere enveloped the moon. Hence it has 
been inferred by Whewell, the reputed author of a late work en. 
titled “The Plarality of Worlds,” that the moon has no atmos. 

here or water, and consequently, no inhabitants. This inference 
is shown to be inconclusive by a recent discovery of the astrono. 
mer, Hansen, whose study of the moon’s motion, continued for 
many years, has established the fact that the centre of gravity of 
the moon, instead of being like that of the earth, at the centre of 
figure, is beyond that centre, and further from the side next to the 
earth than it is from the other side by seventy-four miles. The 
nearer side of the moon, therefore, is a vast, expanded protuber. 
ance, or mountain, seventy-four miles high; and any fluid, 
whether air or water, would flow downwards from the nearer to 
the farther side of the moon, where, for aught we know, intelligent 
living beings may exist. The nearer side of the moon cannot be 
inhabited, at least by bei to whose existence air and water are 
essential, as in the case with all terrestrial animals. The late cel- 
ebrated mathematician, Gouss, proposed, as a means of settling 
the question whether the moon is inhabited, that a huge monu- 
ment should be erected on the steppes of Siberia, as a signal to 
the inhabitants of the moon, in the bape that they might be in- 
duced to erect a similar signal to apprise us of their existence. 
The discovery of Hansen shows that such an experiment could be 
attended with no success, inasmuch as the inhabitants of the 
moon, if there are any, being on the further side, could never seo 
a monument on the earth. It may not be uninteresting to add, 
that it has been discovered, within a few years, by means of long- 
continued, hourly observations with the barometer, that the moon 
exerts an appreciable influence on the pressure of the atmosphere; 
and also by means of long-continued magnetic observations, that 
it exerts an influence on the declination of the magnetic needle — 


Boston Courier. 


COINAGE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


In the year 1559, during the reign of the virgin queen, the ut- 
most excitement prevailed in London, on account of a rumor 
being circulated that base testoons of fourpence half penny would 
no longer be current after the end of January, 1560. Of coune, 
if such a law were carried into effect, it would be a dead loss to 
the lower classes. The excitement reached such a pitch, that it 
was necessary, in order to quiet the minds of the people, for the 
queen to issue a proclamation, which she did accordingly, declar- 
ing that all base money which had been decried of late by the 
proclamation, except the testoon of two-pence farthing, should 
continue and be current still, as rated by that proclamation, until 
it could be brought to the mint at London to be exchanged for 
new sterling money, with allowance of three-pence in the pound 
to the bringer. 

She further ordained that the pieces of two-pence farthing were 
intended by the late proclamation to be current only until the last 
day of January, but the time was now extended three months 
from that date. And it was further ordered, that no person should 
refuse such base money. In order to be impartial, she restored 
the Irish coins to their proper de; of purity. Upon which 
some “ bard of the times” composed the following : 


Let bonne-fires shine in every place, 

Sing, and ring the bells a . 

And pray that long may live her 
To be good queen of Ire! . 


The gold and silver, which was so base, 

That no man could endure it scarce, 

Is now new-coy ved with her own face, 
And made go current in Ireland. 


[New York Dispatch. 


FIRE-PROOF FEATS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


The art of breathing fire, of protecting the human skin from 
the heat of melted metals or red-hot iron, and of rendering wooden 
buildings proof against fire, seems to have been practised from 
the earliest ages. ‘I'wo hundred _ before Christ, Eunus estal- 

insurgent slaves, by breathing 
fire and smoke from his mouth ; and Barchochebas, the ringleader 
of the revolted Jews, in the reign of Hadrian, claimed to be the 
Messiah, from his power of vomiting flames from his mouth. The 
priestesses of Diana Parasya, in Cappadocia, as Strabo states, 
commanded public veneration by walking over burning coals; 
and according to Pliny, the Hirpi family enjoyed the hereditary 
ey of being incombustible, which they exhibited annually 
in temple of Apollo on Mount Soracte. Pachymerus tells 
that he has seen several accused persons prove their innocence by 
handling red-hot iron; and in 1065, the monks produced, #5 4 
witness, in the great church of Angers, an old man who under 
went the proof ot boiling water, and that, too, as their reverence 
state, from the bottom of the boiler, where they had heated the wae 
more than usual! Sylla could not set fire to the wooden tower 
raised on the Pirwus by Archelaus; and Cesar could not bum 
the Tower of Larch, which was, doubtless, made fire-proof by * 
solution of alum, ‘I'he use of certain chemical embrocations, 
substitution of the fusible metal of Darcet, which melts at sv 
heat, and the application of plasters of asbestos to the feet, or of # 
saturated solution of alum to the skin, were among the arte dus 
called into use.—North British Review. 

PAPER CLOTH, 

This well-known fabric is prepared by an ingenious proce, 
familiar but to few persons not practically engaged iv the mae 
facture. A suitable quantity of canvass, gause, muslin, ’ 
linen, ete., is wound upon a roller, which is introduced betwee! 
the third press felt of a fourdrinier paper machine; avd betwee? 
said rolier and the endless felt a is introduced, containing 
a solution of gum, glue, etc., with « roller partially immersed ® 
it. Pulp being now allowed to flow upon 


> 


endless wire-whee! 
of the machine, paper is made in the ordinary way ; and when 
endless sheet of paper has been led through'the machine, the & 
of the cloth is brought over the upper part of the roller @ ©” 
trough, and moyed onwards in the direction the paper is 

ing. ‘The motion of the cloth causes the roller to revolve, and & 
adhesive material carried upon its suface is imparted to the cloth, 
which is then laid upon the paper as it passes over the roller 
mediately preceding the third or last press roller, By passing per 
tween these rollers, the cloth and paper are firmly united, a 
being dried by the steam-cylinders, form the compound 7s 
A paper surface sy be applied, if desired, to the other side of 
cloth, by repeating the operation.— Scientific American. 
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Easy Dows.—There fs not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a clab of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s Pic- 
torial,” and the work be thus procured for each at Two DOLLARS & year, besides 
a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any person de- 
tiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by sending 
ws a line to that effect. 


BPitorial Melange. 


An express train from Portsmouth to Boston, on the Eastern 
Railroad, ran the distance, 56 miles, in oné hour and thirty min- 
utes, making nine stops. —— Counterfeit gold dollars are being 
circulated im Baltimore in large numbers. They are made of tin, 
of the sizé of the new emissions, and galvanized, and are easily 
bent with the fingers. —— William Henry Kent, a soft of Mrs. 
Kent the actress, shot himself in Cincinnati lately. Love is sup- 
posed to have been at the bottom of the affait.—— A well con- 
structed tannel under a river has been discovered in Peru—the 
work of the old Inca Indians, and a strong proof of their advance- 
ment in the arts of civilization. —— An old map of London shows 
that a walk of five miles would then complete the circuit of the 
metropolis. The cireumference, says the Builder, is now nearly 
sixty miles. —— Societies do extraordinary things sometimes to 
increase their fands. We read in the Lincolnshire papers that the 
Great Limber “ Interment Society” lately held its annual soiree. 
Among the proofs of its prosperity it was mentioned that £70 had 
been paid for deaths during the year.—— The different railroad 
corporations are thinking about having a new depot in Worcester, 
to accommodate the passenger business of all the roads under 
one roof. —— The culture of the grape is advancing in Ohio with 
great rapidity. There are probably three thousand acres of Ca 
tawba grave vines, and in a good season they will yield a million 
of gallons of wine. —— The American horses, Pryor and Prioress, 
made their first appearance on the English turf, in the race for the 
Goodwood Cup, and were beaten. Fourteen horses ran, and the 
Americans came in fifth and sixth. The first favorite and two 
other horsés fell, so that the race can hardly be regarded as a cri- 
terion. —— The resignation of 1st Lieutenant Orlando B. Wilcox, 
4th artillery, has been accepted by the president of the United 
States. Lieutenant Wilcox was recently stationed at Fort Inde- 
pendence in this harbor. Not a symptom of disaffection has 
as yet appeared in the Madras army, which manifested most per- 
fect loyalty, and repelled indignantly every attempt made to se- 
duce them from their allegiance by emissaries from the Bengal 
troops. —— The income of the United Kingdom for the year end- 
ing on the 30th of June last makes a grand total of £72,067,821. 
The total of the expenditure was £71,756,710. The excess of 
income over expenditure was therefore £311,111.—— Pedes- 
trians to the White Mountains, August 5th, passed through the 
great snow arch, which is 75 feet long, 10 feet high, and 25 feet 
wide.——The Journal du Havre intimates that it has been officially 
decided that the New York and Trieste line of trans-atlantic 
steamers is to be granted to Havre, with a subsidy of 3,000,000 
francs ; the Antilles line to Nantes, with 900,000 francs subsidy, 
and the Brazil line to Bordeaux and Marseilles, with 5,000,000 
francs. —— An Irish boy tumbled into a well at Portland lately, 
and his fond mother, after getting him out, administered a sound 
thrashing to make the blood circulate and prevent his taking 
cold. —— A young man in Maine, who was about to be married, 
went to town and purchased a pair of white silk gloves and two 
gallons of New England rum, to celebrate the nuptial ceremo- 
nies. —— It is said that Bunker Hill Monument may be seen on 
a clear day with a good glass from the top of Monadnock, in Jef- 
frey and Fitzwilliam, N. H., about eighty miles distant. 


Drivine across Rattroap Tracks.—The Court of Appeals 
in New York, has laid it down as a law, that an individual, on 
approaching a railroad track, is bound to look if a train is ap- 
proaching. It holds that railroads are among the best improve- 
ments of the great age of progress, and their permanent affairs 
are not to be postponed to the concerns of individuals. It holds 
that no one has a right to cross a railroad track without first 
taking every precaution for safety. 


Noverists.—A late English critic remarks: “It would be 
Tash to say that novelists are not poets. They are, at all events, 
artists of the most imaginative kind, and their creations rise like 
Aladdin palaces or Nourmahal visions, peopled with shapes and 
alive with sounds unknown in the denser world.” 
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_ A prize Pray.—From a number of well-written dramas sent 
' to compete for the liberal prize offered by Mr Joseph Proctor, 
the committee have selected a five act tragedy, said to possess 
Great merit, and which, we presame, Mr. Proctor will produce 
during his present starring tour at the West. 


Brervixe oF SALMon.—So successful has the artificial breed- 
ing of salmon become in France that, whereas a fow years ago it 
Was difficult to procure this fish in Paris for less than 9s. or 4s, per 
Pound, it has this seagon been selling as low as 6d. per pound. 


Sranisu Corns.—Baltimore ia one of the cities in the Union 

Spanish coins are recognized as a circulating medium. 

¥ pass current in Albany, the western part of this State, and 
many parts of Now Jersey. 


Joun Leacn.—This noted artist, the world-renowned carica- 
hi of the London Punch, infinitely the superior of Gavarin, is 

Visit this country, We suppose he intends to show up Brother 
Vonathan in Punch, 


CHapsive Gatherings. 


are to be raised from four to 
81X feet. 

Since 1849, the average annual mortality of Boston has been 
about one in forty of the mhabitants. 

Strive to excel in what is really noble. Mediocrity is contemp- 
tible, and is the one unpardonable sin. 

It is said that branch post-offices, on the London and Paris 
plan, are about to be in Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

Gustavus Brooke, the actor, it is said, has realized eight thou- 
sand pounds sterling in Australia, since quitting Dublin, his native 
city, in November. 

Mr. Joseph P. Childs, of Woonsocket, R. 1., has a pear-tree on 
his grounds, which has produced two crops this season. The sec- 
ond crop formed while the first was about one-third grown. 

Dr. Starkweather, who has practised medicine in Upton, Mass., 
for more than fifty years, and was well-known in that part of 
Worcester county, died recently. He was about 80 years old. 

It is said that Mr. Thomas Winans, a shipbuilder in Baltimore, 
has made, or is about making, a contract with the emperor of Rus- 
sia, for the building of a number of vessels of superior character. 


The New York Coarier says that great competition is going on, 
in buying up the new erop of Southern wheat, which has resulted 
— being paid higher im proportion than present prices of 

r. 


A joint stock cigar manufacturing company has been organized 
at Westfield, with a capital of $150,000, half of which was imme- 
diately pledged ; whereupon the price of cabbage leaves immedi- 
ately advanced. 

The Louisville Journal announces the death of Stephen, the 
celebrated guide of the Mammoth Cave. He is pleasantly remem- 
bered by many thousands of persons in this country, and in all 
portions of the civilized world. 

The Charleston Coarier acknowledges the receipt of a corn- 
stalk measuring seventeen feet, which was broken off three inches 
above the soil, where it was united to another stalk. It was 
grown in a garden in that city. 

The people of Trenton are much annoyed by the flooding of the 
place with old Spanish coin, which the business men have contin- 
ued to receive at its former value. A meeting is to be called to 
take some action on the subject. 


The Episcopalians of Ohio are making strenuous exertions to 
raise $40,000, in order that the episcopate of the diocese may be 
permanently endowed, and the necessity obviated for taking annual 
collections to pay the salary of the bishop. 


Mr. Guthrie, of Chicago, Illinois, has one field of 850 acres of 
hay, enclosed with good pine board and cedar post fence. He is 
cutting from other fields at least 1000 acres besides, and expects 
to cut and press this year, 5000 tons of hay. 

At New Orleans, lately, M. Ballais,a French physician, was 
killed by sunstroke. Mr. Huaning was prostrated by the heat 
while attending the faneral of his son, and died in the cemetery ; 
and Major Evans was another victim at St. Louis. 

The United States were offered last winter a site for a fortifica- 
tion on Long Island, for $120,000. The sum was considered too 
high, and the land suffered to fall into the hands of speculators for 
$130,000, who have just sold it to the government for $200,000. 

The Seguine’s Point Hospital, at the lower end of Staten Island, 
New York harbor, regarding which so many newspaper para- 
graphs have appeared, and m was the scene of several battles 
between the oystermen and the occupants, is to be discontinued. 


In sinking a shaft at San Andreas, Cal., the workmen struck a 
thick bed of lava, at the —- of eighty feet, with large particles 
of charcoal fused through the mass. ‘The lava is a white, friable 
substance, and the bed, already pierced eighteen feet, is not yet 
passed. 

The influence of Methodism among the Germans seems to be 
regularly advancing. The Western Christian Advocate says that 
the German publication department is in quite a prosperous con- 
dition. The subscription list of German periodicals is constantly 
increasing. 

A man was bathing in Chicago, the other evening, contrary to 
law, when a policeman seized his clothes, leaving the unfortunate 
victim of a love of cleanliness to make the best of his way home 
without them. It is supposed that he remained there, shivering 
and blue, till darkness favored his flight. 

Dr. Lanszweert, a chemist of San Francisco, recently subdued 
a large rattlesnake, having cight rattles, by means of electricity. 
After a chemico-electrive salutation, he took the reptile from a 
box, held him in his hand, and showed his poisonous fangs. The 
doctor allowed the snake to creep up his arm and neck. 

“ The works left behind by Béranger,” says the Pays, “ consist 
of forty-three songs, deposited by him some years ago with a no- 
tary in Paris. When residing at Passy, the poet had prepared 
some notes on the history of France, and also his memoirs, but he 
did not follow up the work which he had commenced. Nothing 
was found among his papers but a series of notes and his corre- 
spondence, which is considerable.” 

The controversy about the tenure of deacons still continues be- 
tween the Independent in behalf of Dr. Cheever’s society, on one 
side, and the Puritan Recorder and most of the Congregational 

pers on the other. The Independent says that the Winter 
Borcet Church, in Boston, elects its deacons for a limited term, 
and the Mount Vernon Church (Rev. Dr, Kirk’s), for six years, 
the oftice of one deacon expiring every year. In Brookline and 
other places, deacons are chosen for a limited term. 

An improvettient in the propeller is noticed by one of our Lon- 
don exchanges. The propeller, which resembles somewhat a 
rocking arm or blade, is placed in a chamber open at the extremi- 
ties, one on each side of the vessel, as a substitute for the common 
paddle-wheel. The propeller is connected by a rod to a crank 
placed at the extremity of the main shaft of the engine, and thus 
receives a vibrating, treading motion, the mode of action being 
sirailar to that of the fish’s tail. Excepting the crank and part of 
the connecting rod, the propelling operation is all carried on under 
water, 

At Fort Dallas, Florida, mosquitoes are so plentiful, that both 
officers and men rave; the guard on duty pass their whole time 
under bara. The sentry is provided with a mosquito veil, or rather 
bag, thrown over the head, and kept out from the face,by a hoop ; 
woolen clothes, boots and gauntleted gloves protect the limbs and 
body from their marderous attacks. Horses and cattle are actu- 
ally bled to death in a single night; and woe be to that soldier or 
seaman who, by means of liquor, loses command of himself, and 
falla to the less and unprotected—these insatiable 
vampires will fasten their fangs upon him, and draw from his 
besotted body what fevered blood remains. 


Foreign Ttems. 
The grain crops in Italy are magniticent. 
Letters from France say that the harvest surpasses all expecta- 
tion. 


Jackson, the harpist, whose name and musical genius are 
oe to many circles in the north of Ireland, expired lately at 
ast. 


A letter from Leghorn states that twenty individuals, arrested 
for the affair of June 30, had been set at liberty, but fresh arrests 
were made every day. 

The French government has given the widow of Charles Morey, 
the American improperly shot by a guard in a Paris prison, 
$15,000, as indemnity. 

Sir John Patten, the successor of Mr. Bright for Manchester in 
the British House of Commons, weighs about four hundred and 
fifty pounds, and is the largest member of that body. 

The ex-king of Oude and his minister were found to be at the 
bottom of the conspiracy, in conjunction with the pensioned king 
of Delhi, and, it is asserted, other Mahommedan princes. 

It is reported in Paris that the result of the late elections proved 
80 unsatisfactory to the emperor, that 4 modification of the universal 
suffrage system is contemplated. 


Sands of Gold. 


Every noble work is at first impossible.—Cuarlgle. 
+++.» Predominant opinions are generally the opinions of the 
sraeli. 


generation that is vanishing. 

.+.. Life is too short to get over a bad manner ; besides, man- 
ners are the shadows of virtue.—Sidney Smith. 

-++. It is the work of a true man to be every day subduing his 
passions, and laying aside his prejudices.—Fenelon. 

-++. They asked Lucman, the fabulist, from whom did you 
learn manners? He answered, from the unmannerly.—Sadi. 

.... Some men so dislike the dust kicked up by the generation 
they belong to, that, being unable to pass, they lag behind it.— 

.... Every evil to which we do not succumb, is a benefactor. 
As the Sandwich Islander believes that the strength and valor of 
the enemy he kills passes into himself, so we gain the strength of 
the temptation we resist.— Emerson. 

.... If it is a matter of indifference, in the formation of human 
character, whether we mix in society or not, this earth might have 
been so divided that each human being might have had a little 
planet and an immortality exclusively his own.— Alcott. 

..-. No support, when we are right, can be derived from those 
who are ready to yield to us even when we are wrong. ‘Those 
who cover our sins cannot sustain our virtues. Those who nurse 
our weakness abdicate the power of ministering to our strength.— 

H. Thom. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


“This is a grate prospect,” as the prisoner said in peeping out 
of his cell window. 

The man who was “ moved to tears,” complains of the damp- 
ness of the premises, and wishes to move back again. 

Compliments are the coin that we pay man to his face—sarcasm 
is what we pay him out with behind his back. 

Why is a woman in love like a man of profound knowledge? 
Kase she understands the h(e)arts and sigh-ences. 

Why is a sword that is too brittle like an ill-natured and pas- 
sionate man? Because it is snappish and ill-tempered. 

The question was once raised whether “women, wine, or the 
king were the strongest?” Decided, without a divisien, in favor 

of the first of those potent forces ! 

A novel suit is about to be instituted against an eminent physi- 
cian up town. He prescribed the use of ale and beer for @ patient 
who is now going to sue him for mal(t)treatment. 

The best description of weakness we have ever heard, is con- 
tained in the wag’s query to his wife when she gave him some thin 
chicken broth, if she would not try and coax that chicken just to 
wade through that soup once more ! 

Digges, the celebrated player, having become bankrupt, was 
summoned to a meeting of his creditors, to give some requisite 
information. Finding the room crowded when he entered he 
exclaimed—“ Fine full house, gentlemen—boxes all taken ?”’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
unequall rosperity and popularity, has b ak hold word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdeving the fireside of rich and poor,in town and 
country, all over the wide exteut of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(© It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany. wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

{> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not 
one vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. ‘ 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such @ paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

0> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


“ “ “ 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tae or ove Union, and one copy of Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $4 a year. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. ((7~ Sample copies sent when desired. 

Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU 


No, 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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fe The interest felt in the formidable mutiny of the native troops 
in British India, which has now assumed almost the proportions 
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an 


has induced us to continue our illustrations of 


d the names of many a hard-fought field are 
In the Bengal presidency, 


mutiny has more than once showed itself, though it has never as- 
proportions of the present outbreak, being 
only confined to individual acts of insubordination. But whatever 


sumed the formidable 
be the cause of the 


revolt, whether it originated in wounded 


religious prejudice, in the intrigues of the political enemies of 
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MADRAS NATIVE INFANTRY. 


Great Britain, or in the ambition of native princes, it is no longer 
denied that its suppression must cost a vast expenditure of blood 
and treasure to the British In all such affairs delays are dan- 
gerous, and yet delays were forced upon the local British com- 
manders and the British government. It was thought unwise to 
place too great reliance even upon those native troops which had 
shown no signs of disaffection, and it was necessary therefore to 
send for reinforcements from the mother country. it would have 
been well, if, immediately on the seizure of Delhi by the rebels, that 
city could have been attacked; but this was impossible with the 
force at the disposal of the British. Delhi is a walled city, and 
its heavy guns, ammunition, military stores, and treasure, gave the 
insurgents all the materials of war, its engines and its sinews. An 
immense force is now on its way to the scene of action, or rather 
will have arrived there before our present number is published. 
This force consists of a number of full regiments, representing 
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every arm of the service, heavy and light artillery, and 
hussars, infantry and rifles, The East Indian army will be divided 
into six flying divisions, with a general at the head of each, The 
British government have shown the utmost promptitude in col- 
lecting and despatching the reinforcements for India, not having 
yet forgotten the lessons and the skill learned in the Crimean war. 
All the members of the East India Company’s civil service at 
epee leave ot absence have, with the exception of the sick, 
mn ordered to return forthwith. Up toa late date the insurgents 
had obtained ten millions of dollars by plundering the treasures 
in the East, and among other unpleasant tidings, were rumors of 
a disaffection in some of the Madras troops, hitherto, as we have 
remarked, distinguished for their loyalty. The insurrection ia 
India happens at an unforgunate time for that country, for what 
ever may have been the former conduct of the British in India, 
certainly under their rule a better order of things was beginning. 
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: scenes im the Kast. On this page will be found in the first place, 
S an authentic sketch of some of the Madras infantry, and in the 
second, a group of sepoys cooking. The Madras troops are very 
. effective men, and have, up to the late advices, shown no signs of 
disaffection. In past times they have been distinguished bv fideli- 
ty to their colors, | 
imscribed on their r 
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